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Boned by the Medical ot Ualted ‘States, Great Beta | 


by 


I have used Valentine’s Meat Juice with. most in several 
Cast Op: Post-PARTUM: HeMMORREAG! g—Lady 353 lost 
quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage- was tient sank 
rapidly from exhaustion ; stimulants only gave tempcrary relict on account 
es inability to replace lost blood, Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 
two: tea-spoonfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse 
Beer niaphourad: respiration less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the 
treatment until two bottles had been taken, she was restored, is a 

He also gives a case of cholera-infantam, and adds :— 

~ In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice in its being able 
ee supply @ circulating medium as-near in character to-the blood as can be well 
- . .  abtained. In the case of otner prep reparations, more or less of digestion is 
‘Mecessary before assimilation can place; this is not so Valentine's 
it is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach,’ n or lower 
It is an excellent te. Bive by vectas: ‘enema, with or without 
The Meat: contains much nourishment, is is very 
ee ‘palatable and is not greasy, use.it daily in hospital an private’ practice, 

- WALTER R. LAMBUTH, 


Soochow Hospital. 


of these(imeat)prep- 
 arations. It was 
by the late 
Jamented President 
. Garfield, during his 
longillness and he 
derfved great. bene- 
from its use.— 
ROBERT REYBURN, 

M.D. 


‘PESTIMONIALS. 
> daily, 
than any prepara- 
tion of the sort 
ever used.—J. 


REPORT ON AWARDS, 


—“For excellence 
M of the method its 
paration where- 
byt more hearly re- 
presents fresh meat 
than any other 
extract of meat, 
freedom . from 
disagreeable taste, 
its fitness for im- 
_ mediate absorption, 
and the perfection 
$n which it retains 
good qualities in 
warm 
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A ‘Chinese National Churd: 


REV. ‘WILLIAM N. ‘BREWSTER. 


SHE colored sister quaintly and aptly described the situa- 
tion of Protestantism in China when she criticised. the 
church choir. with the remark: “Dem young folks. 

dey sings mighty fine; but de. trouble 1S dey blends too. fa’ 
apa’t.’? ‘* Union is in the air,” is the sentiment now most fre- 
quently seen and heard i in missionary © literature and conversation, | 
It is very generally admitted that our multitudinousness i is the 


chief source of. our. weakness. We can make no reasonable 


defence of it. either to God or man. In spite of all our protests 
to the contrary, when two or more churches are working in, 
the same territory, the people of that region regard these as 
rival sects, and parties or clans who have quarrels endeavor to 
utilize the rivalry of these churches to futher their own ends. 


But the discussion. has now passed the stage of argument as to 
the evils of division.. These things we agree upon so generally 
that. it-is a waste of time to elaborate them. ‘The “Union in 


the air’’ ‘wants . to be put upon the ground. Constructive 


is the need of the hour.. 


- Strenuous attempts are being | made to make a better ap- 


pearance before the world by trying to secure common terms 


for deity, chapel, and church ; by a. union hymn book ; by 
comity of territory; ; by. union educational and. publishing in- 
stitutions ; and by uniting the various members. ‘of the same 


family, as Presbyterians, Methodists,. Baptists, into one... All of 


these efforts are- most‘ praiseworthy, and merit. the and 
help of all who pray with the Master that His disciples may all 
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be one. But do they strike at the real root of our difficulties ? 
Protestant Christianity in China has two main sources of weak- 
ness: first, the divisions within wtself; second, the gulf caused 
by the fact that each little church owns a foreign allegiance. 
As long as these churches are foreign in name, origin, control, 
and resources, they will be looked upon with suspicion by the 
average Chinese. The movement toward Christianity cannot 
take on national proportions until the church is national. No 
tree can flourish until it becomes indigenous. The Roman 
Catholics have not the disadvantage of the first of these two 
disabilities, but they have the second in its worst form, and we 
know too well the intense antipathy it causes. Plainly, any 
final solution of the problem must do away with both of these 
disabilities. But this fact need not disturb us. Indeed organic 
union seems hopeless of attainment except upon the basis of a 
wholly new organization based upon nationality. Very seldom 
does a small denomination consent to be absorbed by a larger 
one. Vested interests, historic memories, and a score of less 
commendable reasons, make sucli unions exceedingly difficult 
of consummation. Still more impossible is it to unite two or 
more equally powerful bodies of Christians, unless they form an 
entirely new organization. ‘The reasons why this is true are 
too apparent to need statement here. 

The solution then, if we admit the above premises, is the 
organization of ‘‘The Church of Christ in China’’ by a union 
of all the Protestant bodies. Nobody would be absorbed. None | 
would be perpetuated. All would come in upon an equal foot- 
ing. Why should this seem like an impossible thing? See 
what is happening now in Canada, right before our eyes. Here 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists and the Congregationalists 
are actually consummating organic union. Why should these 
three groups not unite in China? And if these, then why not 
all the others? In the light of the confessedly great inefficiency 
and indeed harmfulness of the present system, or rather absence 
of system, what reason can any of us give against union that 
we would wish ourselves to be weighed in the balances by at 
the Last Day? ‘There are three general groups of real dif-’ 
ficulties in the way: First, the Creed; second, Ecclesiastical 
polity ; third, Home Supplies. 

_ As to the first, it is not necessary in a cual to cover all 
the truth. The admittedly essential points are few and simple, 
and enlightened Christians everywhere practically already 
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agree. ‘The second, the problem of government, is probably a 
more difficult one than of creed. At best any adjustment must 
be a compromise. No plan will satisfy everyone. But is the 
present system any more satisfactory? Is everybody satisfied all 
the time now? It is only the question of which way is ‘‘the 
ieast bad.’’ It isin every degree probable that a commission, re- 
presentative of all the Protestant bodies in China, would draw up 
a constitution for the ‘‘ Church of Christ in China’’ that would 
be far better adapted to the needs of the Chinese church than 
any one of the imported systems now in vogue. ‘These forms 
of church government grew up under wholly different conditions 
from those which exist in China to-day. The new constitution 
would be the product of the matured experience of men who 
had given their lives to the study of the work of Christ in China. 
Such a commission presumably would have a number of re- 
presentative Chinese members. If our purpose is to attain 
highest efficiency for China in ecclesiastical polity, this would 
seem to be the surest way. Certainly none need fear union on 
the ground that the methods and polity of the new church 
would be less effective or just than his own. 

But how about the Missionary Societies? This third point 
of difficulty, at first sight, really seems to be the most insur- 
mountable of all. Few of us will not agree that it is sheer 
- nonsense to talk of organizing such a church, and then leaving 

it to evangelize China without the aid of foreign money. Pro- 
bably all agree that for a good while to come these appropriations 
from the missionary societies will need to be increased rather 
than diminished. Certainly there would have to be very radical 
changes in the present relations of the missionary societies to 


the work in China if organic union of Protestantism is con- 


summated. To continue the minute supervision and control 
of all financial matters by the seventy-two different society 
boards, with headquarters in Europe and America, would cause 
confusion worse confounded. Such union would be only in 
vame, and probably shortlived. 

The simplest solution of such knotty problems is usually 
the best one. Suppose the first and second stages of the evolu- 
tion of the ‘‘Church of Christ in China’? were successfully 
passed, the creed agreed upon, the constitution adopted and the 
organization completed. What would be the next step that a 
Christian church would take? What would be done in any 
_ other part of the world? Would it not organize a missionary 
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society ? In this day a Christian church without a missionary 
society is an anomaly, if not a monstrosity. Being led by a body 
of men and women whose lives have been given to missionary 
work, it is presumable that the ‘‘ Church of Christ in China’? 
would organize its missionary society upon the most approved 
lines, profiting by the experience of all the societies working 
from Europe and America. Naturally the headquarters of 
such a society would be in China, and presumably at Shanghai, 
the gateway of the empire, for the same reason that the English. 
societies generally have their head offices in London and the 
American in New York. | 

But how about the money ? Would the Christian churches 
of Western lands continue their contributions for China’s evan- — 
gelization under such conditions? Why not? Is not the union 
for the sake of more effective service? What if Presbyterians, 
Methodists, or Congregationalists, as such, cease to be in China ? 
there will be more Christians here than ever, members of one 
great conquering gloriously united “ Church of Christ in China.’” 
Why should not the missionary societies give their former 
appropriations for China through the missionary society of the 
one church as readily as they have given to support their 
sectarian organizations? At first the new society would be much 
like a missionary clearing-house, through which these more 
than seventy foreign societies might have their funds administer- 
ed far more economically and effectively than it is possible with 
the present long range and overlapping of work. Of course the 
wishes of the societies contributing to the work in China would 
be conformed to as far as possible, just as all missionary societies 
receive gifts which they administer according to the wishes of 
thedonors. A division of territory might be arranged gradually, 
by which a society would become responsible for the evangeliza- 
tion of a certain province or portion of it. Of course the China 
missionary society would have its secretaries or agents in 
America and Europe to represent the cause to the various 
societies and before the public, ‘and, with joint committees of 
the co-operating boards, to supervise the exceedingly important 
work of selecting suitable missionary candidates. 

But the resources of the China missionary society would not 
stop with lump appropriations from existing missionary organ- 
izations. The largest society working in China never solicits 
‘money contributions, and it has no organized church constituency; 
yet ‘the barrel of meal does not waste, nor the cruise of oil fail.’ 
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Is there any reasonable doubt that the union of all Protestant 
churches in China would arouse such sympathy and enthusiasm 
among the most spiritually-minded Christians all over the world 
that contributions would flow into its treasury by every 
incoming mail? The monthly magazine of the China missionary 
society would be second in interest to no similar publication. Of 
course it would be admirably edited. It would make friends 
and contributors wherever it went. | . 
| However, all this has to do with the contributions from 
abroad. It is to the Chinese themselves we must look ultimately 
for the greatest work in evangelizing their own people. The 
foreign contributor, as well as the foreign worker, must say of 
the Chinese giver and laborer, ‘‘ He must increase and I decrease.”? 
_ Even now there are local missionary societies in the South to 
which the average contribution of the Chinese communicants is 
greater than the per capita subscriptions to missions of the 
members of the same church in the home land. These small but 
significant beginnings are but a prophecy of what the ‘‘ Church 
of Christ in China’’ will do when it is fairly started upon its 
campaign of conquest. One chief reason why the advance in 
self-support in the past has been discouraging is the fact that the 
churches have been foreign in control and support. Make the 
organization national and the Chinese members will certainly 
give far more liberally. Human nature is built that way. It 
would be equally true in any land. The time will no doubt come 
when the unevangelized or less evangelized parts of China will 
be mission fields for the Chinese Christians in the more favored 
provinces, as Fuhkien and Shantung. ‘They will send mission- 
aries into the regions beyond and support them. Presumably 
Chinese representation and control in the affairs of the society 
would gradually increase in the ratio of their contributions as 
compared to the foreign income. When foreign money is no 
longer needed, the work of the foreigner is done. What a 
Jubilee that will be! Will not the next Morrison Centenary see 
this glad consummation ? 

But let us come back to terra firma, stand at the close of 
_ this first century of Protestant missions in China, and seriously 
ask ourselves what shall we do now to bring about as speedily 
as possible complete organic union of the Protestant Christian 
bodies in China? It is important to have some way of register- 
ing the sentiment favoring union. Everybody seems to talk in 
favor of it in a general way, but that is not sufficient. It has 
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occurred to the writer that a Union stain might be formed, 
with the usual officers, and as simple a coustitution as possible, 
calling upon all Protestant missionaries to join it who would 
pledge themselves to pray and labor for the organic union of all 
the Protestant bodies into one ‘‘ Church of Christ in China,’’ and 
who would agree to cast their lot in with such a church as soon 
as the organization could be effected. Chinese Christians might 
becoine associate members of the League. In this way the 
sentiment for union could be accurately measured and actively 
propagated ; while there would be a representative organization 
authorized to take any action that opportunity offered to consum- 
mate the Union. The coming Centenary appears to be the 
providential time to launch a Union League. Will not the 
committee upon ‘‘Comity and Federation’’ bring in some definite 
proposition that will precipitate the gathering sentiment for 
union into something tangible and effective ? 


Letters from an Old Missionary to his Nephew. 


VII. On Reading. 


OR some things I could wish that you had not asked me 
to give you my opinion on what you should read. Any 
advice I can give on this matter is bound to be more 
or less wide of the work. Books on the subject are usually 
_ written by literary men who have a good deal of time and who 
nolens volens have to read if they would live. And in their wisdom 
they often fail to take into account the busy lives of most 
people and the fact that it is not everybody who, like them- 
selves, gets books to review and keeps them as a reward of 
his labour. Dr. Wellread, who lives at the station beyond 
you, would have been the man to apply to. 
It is a matter of satisfaction, however, that you wish to keep 
up your reading. Naturalists tell us that the polar bear feeds . 
heartily just before he hybernates, and until the spring comes 
round again lives on this store of food. This has a rough corres- 
pondence in the case of those who used to read before they came ° 
to the missicu field, but who appear to be still living on the nutri-- 
ment they then assimilated. The tomes you waded through 
were good and did you good doubtless, but they need to be 
supplemented by fresh material. Even your prodigious powers 
of thought and reflection will be helped if your mind is stocked 
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with fresh material. If you were continually shut up in a room 
and denied access to all books, I should doubt if you could pro- 
_ duce much fresh and helpful matter. Contemplation of the sky- 


light would not necessarily mean either a heavenly or a well-, 


stocked mind; ‘‘a mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.’’ As 
you know there is in some parts of the United States a good deal 
of natural gas. It is not confined, however, to that portion of 
the habitable globe ; an empty mind will produce it in any and 
every clime. It usually shows itself in empty talk, in platitudes, 
and the producer is apt to have an unshaken confidence in himself 
and in his own opinions and powers, equalled only by a feeling 
of contempt for all who differ from him. There is often a great 
complacency about ignorance. Questions outside a narrow 
range of experience are likely to be regarded with doubt and 
aversion. A little knowledge is said to be a dangerous thing ; if 
so, we are all in danger, but the degree of peril is greater in the case 
of abysmal ignorance. In the nature of the case we must all be 
ignorant of some things, but there are matters of which we cannot 
afford to be ignorant if we are to lead and help others. It is no 
shame, for instance, to be ignorant of a large percentage of 
books that pour forth from the press. We can afford to 
dispense with any knowledge of ‘*‘ Lady Dawdley’s Secret’ or 
the plot of ‘‘The Pirate’s Lair.’? As to whether Saint Celia 
was called Mary Ann or Sarah, or Saint Aloysius, Robert 
or William does not concern us specially to know; there are 
many other subjects equally unimportant. We do not needa 
jetting omniscience; in some cases, where ignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise. At the same time a high authority as- 
sures us that reading maketh a full man, and to be full of 
such knowledge and information as will best aid you in your work 
is a necessary thing. ‘To read, gives freshness to the mind, 


produces mental exhilaration, and stimulates the powers to ~ 


usefulness and activity. Out of nothing, nothing will come, 
and you will find yourself gradually becoming flat, stale and 
unprofitable if you do not read. | 


‘* Our talk was quite serious and sober, ~ 
But our thoughts were all yellow and sere.’’ 


_ Like Samson, you will shake yourself as at other times, but 
the Philistines will not tremble. If you would turn out fresh, 
beautiful coin from your mental mint, you need to have ore 
to work with. For, in your position, you do not read for your 
own sake. It will profit little if you become a perfect ency- 
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clopedia, and yet hug your knowledge to yourself. The priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge that the people may be taught. 
Helpful word and counsel from you will be as seed cast into 
good soil and will bring a rich harvest in the minds and 
hearts of your Chinese brethren. 

It is quite possible for reading to beget a refined form of 
selfishness and produce a fancied feeling of superiority. This 
is best counteracted by reading with the purpose of imparting 
what one knows. ‘Thus to scatter is to increase and to make 
knowledge truly one’s own. I have met men who did not appear 
to have much desire to pass on what they knew ; this was a pity 
since both they and others were the poorer for their reticence. 

In this matter to lose your life is to save it. ‘To pass on 
your knowledge to others less favoured, is to make yourself mas- 
ter of it. It is the genius of the Gospel to live for others ; the fact 
that you are a missionary should proclaim this. Take Protestant- 
ism in China as an illustration. ‘This year will see one hundred 
years of its work here completed. One of its pioneers, the Rev. 
Samuel Dyer, invented moulds in which to cast moveable type, 
and in doing so cast better than he knew. He made a forecast of 
what was to be. From that time on Protestant missionaries 
have been translating and circulating books and gradually com- 
pelling the thought and attention of the educated classes. The 
result is that to-day the mind of China is awakened and full of 
vigour. The intellectual ferment we see around us is larger 
owing to the moving power of new ideas sown broadcast by means 
of the printed page. The papacy, on the other hand, true to its 
genius, has used its knowledge largely in its own interests, and 
though in the country for centuries, has done next to nothing for 
the enlightenment of the nation as a whole. And the results of 
such a policy are apparent on every hand. Protestantism on 
the contrary, true to its genius, has set up printing presses, cir- 
culated literature, spread a broad knowledge and has revolu- 
tionised in one century the thought of Far Cathay. 

What then shall we read? A very large part of your 
reading will naturally be religious literature. This is as it 
should be, since you are a teacher of religion and should be: 
an authority on the subject. The mature thoughts of able and 
holy men are of great value, and it is a good thing, since you 
cannot have the privilege of their personal conversation and 
companionship, to read their views on subjects concerning the 
kingdom of God. Books that help to make you an able 
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preacher, that give you new thoughts of God, fresh ideas of 
the greatness and glory of Christ and His work, are of un- 
speakable value. Let your reading at the same time be as 
wide as possible. All the water of life is not contained in the 
Earthen Vessel into which you so constantly dip. Zhe Pitcher 
issued by the Beersheba saints also contains a few drops. Z7on’s 
Trumpet, though the organ of a considerable handful of the 
elect remnant who meet in ‘‘Zoar,’’ is not all the divine or- 
chestra. God has a good many instruments in His orchestra ; 
no one instrument can play all the parts. It is a right and 
laudable thing to prefer to warm your hands at your own fireside, 
but it shows a churlish spirit to refuse to warm them at that 
of a friend. Of course you will use discrimination. There are 
some papers which it does not pay to read. Some unknown 
friend sends me a weekly religious paper. I read the first copy 
or two, but soon found it did not repay the time spent over it. 
It professes to have discovered the cure for all the sectarianism 
in the religious world and has a simple remedy for all ecclesiast- 
ical schism and woe. ‘‘Join us, who are the One Body and 
have done with sects,’’ sums up, or almost sums up, the 
teaching of each copy. I say ‘almost,’ for I must do the paper 
justice. It devotes several columns to ‘‘Experiences.’’ One 
column is given up to children, and on one occasion was adorned 
by the confessions of a chit of ten years old, who signed herself 
‘‘ Yours sweetly cured from sin and corns in the one body.”’ 
The latter clause is ambiguous, but judging from the context, 
refers to the mystic rather than the physical body. Now life 
is too short to waste in reading such effusions, or in perusing 
magazines or weeklies which stir up all your natural sin. 
And you can often tell from one copy, both of magazines and 
books, what the general trend is likely to be. Authors usually 
write themselves whatever else they leave unwritten ; their first 
venture is often a ‘‘ Book of Genesis,’’ a seed plot containing the 
germs of all they write in their later works. The ideas found 
in the early work are commonly developed later, but new ones 
are rarely added. The breadth or narrowness of a man’s mind 
may be seen usually in his first book, and in it likes and 
dislikes stand confessed. Time may accentuate them, but they 
are the same. ‘This is specially true in the productions of that 
creation of the nineteenth century—the Reverend Novelist— 
the ecclesiastical writer of fiction. In his case the voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau. He writes 
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for all classes, but while writing of secular things, he distils a 
peculiar aroma, a compound of the incense of the sanctuary 
with the odours of the streets of Jerusalem. It is as though 
he set the Old Hundredth to dance music. Play over that 
venerable composition quickly and you will perhaps understand 
what I mean. ‘Take, by way of illustration, the Rev. Lex, that 
great authority on Sinai, its associations. His first book, ‘‘ The 
Flora of Sinai,’’ was a great success. It was discussed at after- 
noon tea-tables, quoted by moulting divines, applauded by the 
press, and language was emptied of its most expressive adjec- 
tives to set forth its praise. Since then he has written several 
books. ‘They have ‘‘taken,’? and both his fame as a writer 
is established and his income secured. And yet all or nearly 
all of his later works are branches from the rootlets in his first 
book. And they epitomise himself. He has studied men and 
things with a keen eye, and being fully convinced that the apostle 
knew what he was writing about when he said ‘‘all things are 
yours .. . the world. . . things present. . .’’ he has sought 
to make his title sure to these parts of his inheritance. His 
strong point is death-beds. He sketches them in connection 
with all classes—old and young, rich and poor. And he appears 
to have taken the account of Paul’s shipwreck as his model 
for all cases. Nearly all his characters are launched on the 
sea of eternity ; some on boards and some on broken pieces of 
the ship. One is assured of heaven because he took off a man’s 
leg and charged him nothing for it; another compounds for 
the debts of a long stretch of years by a few grains of quinine 
which he gives to a fever patient. The Almighty gives the 
right to the tree of life to the man who has secured a play- 
ground for the poor and subscribed to the ‘‘ Day in the Country 
Fund ;’’ and the sins of a life time are condoned by securing 
the opening of the museums for the working classes on Sunday 
and paying a boy’s school fees for a term or two. Mercy is 
promised to the man who is dying of delirium tremens, because 
he gasps, ‘‘give us this day our daily bread,’’ or ‘‘the Lord’s 
my shepherd,’’ with his latest breath. As to whether all these, 
like those who committed themselves to the waves, got safe to: 
shore, he does not say. 

His pet aversions, too, are nearly all in his first book. 
These are the irregular evangelist—the old-fashioned believer 
who refuses to give up facts for hypotheses, the worker in the 
mission field, and the believer in the true origin of the Papacy. 
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All these are referred to in graceful phrase and are set in 
artistic positions. In his later works these characters have 
' different names and are found in different surroundings, but 
they are always placed in the worst lights. 

Now it is sometimes well to read several works by the 
same author that we may feel the force of his style and know 
where to look for the impact of his thought. But if we perceive 
in the language of Scripture that his force is not right, we 
shall do well to finish with him. If we do not, in the course 
of our reading, exercise our senses to discern between truth and 
error, it may happen to us as it happens to those who form the 
habit of taking drugs which contain minute quantities of poison. 
What is known as cumulative poisoning takes place, and some 
day an ordinary dose taken on the top of what is already in the 
system, causes death. If you find that an author casts doubts 
on the Word of God, wonders whether Christ was divine, is not 
sure that there is any punishment for sin, and thinks that all 
religions are equally good, shun his works as you would thie 
devil. Many insects change their colour according to their 
food, being grey or green as the case may be. In like manner 
a man’s mental pabulum affects his thinking, so his acting, 
‘since as a man thinks in his heart so is he. The danger of 
losing spiritual freshness and power besets you in the ordinary 
course of your studies, since you are studying heathen literature, 
and there is no need to add to the danger by devouring 
questionable books. In Eden, the tree of knowledge was planted 
close to the tree of life—eat freely of the latter and the former 
will do you good; unfortunately our.,tendency is to eat too 
freely of the first and leave the other alone. 

In addition to religious literature you will find it advan- 
tageous to do a fair share of general reading. It is a good thing 
always to have a standard book on hand. The claims of other 
things may keep you perhaps from reading it regularly, but it 
is of great value to have a real book—a book with something 
in it—to turn to. It is said that Napoleon the Great was very 
fond of roast chicken. As he was not always master of his 
time, and yet wanted roast chicken at any and every season, 
his cook managed to have one on the spit ready for any hour. 
If we have a book always cn hand, we shall always have some- 
thing to think of, something on which we may meditate and 
which will help to furnish matter for our public and private 
duties. Such a book, too, will help you to vead rather than to 
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skim. In this day of cheap ephemeral publications this latter 
habit has, I fear, grown to a deplorable extent. Telegraphs 
flash items of news in such quick succession as to almost con- 
fuse the memory instead of strengthen it. The practice of 
glancing rapidly down the columns of a newspaper tends to 
develop a superficial way of reading, so that to have a book 
that you have to dig into and think over, is a good corrective 
to such an undesirable line of things. Dr. Johnson was ac- 
customed to speak of tearing the bowels out of a book; this 


certainly was getting to the heart of things and an improvement 


on merely tearing off the skin. ‘To master one book is to secure 
a life long inheritance. It will fructify and germinate and 
have a wonderful knack of supplying you with ideas when you 
are preparing a speech or an address. Ruskin goes a step 
farther and advises the analysis of passages, going into the 
etymology of words, etc., but this scarcely falls under the head 
of general reading. It indicates, however, what such a master 
of style as he thought of thoroughness in reading. ‘‘ Not many 
but much,’’ is a good motto ; the man of one book is proverbially 
strong. In any case it is not wise to let your mental energies 
be dissipated in reading things which are, in their very nature, 
of merely local and temporary value ; flabbiness of mental muscle 
is bound to be the outcome. Bonar’s verse well expresses this 


thought :— 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir ; | 
Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear.”’ 


You will do well to remind yourself that thought should 
go with reading; indeed the one is intended to provide food for 
the other. A little read and thought over is better than mere- 
ly to let the eye travel unheeding over acres of printed matter. 


Confucius in his wisdom says: 


learning without thought, is labour lost ; thought without learn-. 


ing, is perilous. This witness is true ; peding and thought must 
be combined. You can afford to have a smaller book bill if 
you take time to think of what you have read ; to halve your ° 
reading and double your thinking is a paying investment. You 
have perhaps observed how many great minds have, by giving 
undue prominence to thought and speculation alone, left the 
paths of orthodoxy and have been the victims of their own 
aberrations of mind. The very subtlety of their intellect has 
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ensnared them. They have prayed ‘lead kindly light’ and 
have, in following the kindly light of mere philosophy or reason, 
followed a will-o’-the-wisp which has led them into the mire. 
I mention this, not that I think the temptation is apt to over- 
take you, but to illustrate the saying of the Sage and to 
emphasize the importance of both reading and thinking. We 
are prone to be one-sided, reading and thinking teins a to 
correct the tendency. | 

It is a good thing to keep oneself informed as far as 
possible as to the work of others and so to be abreast of the 
times. To know what others are doing to spread the kingdom of 
God has an enlarging effect on the mind and a stimulating 
effect on the heart: Methods of work, plans of organization, 
adaptation of means to ends, illustrations of the inventiveness 
of faith, triumphs, failures, difficulties overcome, and a whole 
host of other things connected with the work of God, are of 
absorbing interest. No one man has all wisdom, no one organiza- 
tion has exhausted all the resources of missionary statesman- 
ship; there are differences of administrations, diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 
The experiences of Christian workers in all parts of the world 
are rich in instruction, and we are wise if we are not too self- 
opinionated to learn from them. Take your own case. You 
have come out young, and your knowledge of things is neces- 
sarily limited. The Sunday School class you taught at home 
thought you were a superb teacher, and they may have had 
some justification for the view. You doubtless thought when 
you left home that your own special branch of the Christian 
church brought forth the loveliest and sweetest fruit you had 
ever seen or tasted, and this may have been so. But you will 
find as you grow older, if you have not already done so, that 
other trees grow in the garden of the Lord and bring forth 
fruit which is perhaps more luscious than any you have tasted. To 
read of the work of others, of those whose views on non- 
essentials are different from our own, is good and helpful. It 
helps to fill up the deficiencies in our own Christian education 
and experience and leads us to pray with a greater catholicity 
of spirit for all who love the Lord Jesus, both their Lord and 
ours. For instance, who could read of the gallant attempt to 
open up the Soudan without having his heart stirred and his 
sympathies enlarged? Or who can read of the Christ-like life 
and service of the late Bishop Bompas in North America with- 
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out emotion? The perusal of the account of Moffatt’s or Li- 
vingstone’s work is inspiring—a veritable means of grace. Or 
to come nearer home—some of the records of work in the 
opening up of this country during the last century are full of 
inspiration, encouragement and hope. Read then about others 
and let it aid you to a larger charity, a greater wisdom, a more 


daring initiative in the work God has committed to your own 


care. And you will find it profitable to pass such news on to 
your native brethren that they, too, may share the stimulus and 
have their hearts enlarged. | | 

You’ mentioned that you were fond of reading the biogra- 
phies of great men. I am glad to know that you have a taste 


for such a class of literature; it indicates quite a special order > 


of mind. Years ago perseverance of no ordinary kind was 
needed to read the average biography. I have a deadly 
remembrance of wading through a Life of Carey. His biographer 
buried him twice; first in India and then in the pages of his 
book. He was overlaid under a quantity of matter from which 
he needed to be exhumed before -you could see him in just 
proportion. The art of writing biography has happily improved 
since then, though even now one sometimes meets with 
instances of where the good man might well pray to be 


delivered from his friends. One is apt to be discouraged in 


reading biography unless one reads with a good deal of discern- 
ment. The hero or heroine is, as it were, dressed in his or her 
best clothes, and is trinked out in such bravery as to make an 
ordinary mortal feel unspeakably dowdy. The life, the actions, 
the spirit, are usually so transcendental as to make ordinary 
experiences and work seem extremely cheap and to make one 
feel merely a cumberer of the ground. ‘To swallow the indivi- 
dual whole is to ensure indigestion. It is better to bear in 
mind that he is an extraordinary person (else why write about 
him ?) and that you are an ordinary one, that he had endow- 
ments and graces to which you can lay no claim. For instance, 
you read of Moody preaching to three or four congregations, 
each numbering from 3,000 to 4,000 every day and keeping it up 
for months. In your own case you find it difficult to make . 
your voice catry far enough to reach as many hundreds, and 
become dejected accordingly. Or you read the wit and wisdom 
of Spurgeon, or the grand evangelism of Whitfield, or the com- 
bination of evangelical zeal with power to organize of Wesley, 
and you compare it with your own limitations in all these 
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directions. A feeling of despair bids fair to creep over you. 
To counteract this it is necessary to cultivate a humble spirit 
and a willingness to learn from these good men and also to 
bear in mind that there is a good part of their biography left 
unwritten. The weakness, the error, the failure, the limita- 
tions, all of which you feel so keenly, are not put on record. 
_If you had known these men or women, you would have found 
that in many things they were of like passions with yourself, 
and reached their several stages of usefulness on the stepping 
stones of their dead selves. Their lives are written to illustrate 
principles and the results that follow their application in daily 
life and work. And these principles work out in their main 
features, though in different degrees, in every age. A good 
deal of time is often wasted in speaking of things as being 
impossible in, say, the twentieth century ; we are all supposed 
to be too wise and too enlightened to fall into the sins and follies 
of our ancestors. As a matter of fact the principles that 
produced certain results when applied in the tenth century will 
produce similar results in the twentieth. Contemporary history 
gives us abundant illustrations of this. Look, then, when you 
read biography for the underlying principles, and do not be 
taken up with the idiosyncracies of the individual. This is an 
error into which young men who have an hero constantly fall. 
If, for example, the hero had long hair which hung over his 
shoulders and which he was for ever brushing back with both 
hands from liis expansive brow, his worshipper at once proceeds 
to let his own hair grow long and practises making his hand 
greasy by pushing them through his own auburn locks. Or 
the good man was in the habit of rising at three or four o’clock 
in the morning and plunging into an icy cold bath ; his admirer 
tries to do the same and finds himself afflicted with lassitude 
and unfit for anything during the day, and later on in life is a 
martyr to rheumatism. It is well to bear in mind that one 
‘man’s meat is another man’s poison ; what may be life to one 
may be death to another. Some men can live and thrive and > 
work on an allowance of food, for instance, that would starve 
another. Such a man was the late David Hill. I stayed with 
him for a few days in the autumn of 1875 when he was living 
-in-a native house in Wusueh, Hupeh. He was living in purely 
Chinese style and had a bed which seemed specially constructed 
to keep one from sleep, having slats several inches apart, on 
which he spread his wadded coverlet. He ordered his food 
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from the cook-shop round the corner—two meals a day. He 
eat sparingly, taking at two meals about a half of what I 
consumed at one. He graciously recognised my general 
tendency to be carnal and ordered an extra meal while I was 
with him, but he still contented himself with the modest 
allowance he usually took. So, too, when I was associate with 
him in distributing famine relief in 1878 in and around Tai- 


_ yuenfu, Shansi, he kept religiously to a most sparse and simple 


diet, and would excuse himself from the extra meal of which 
other members of the community partook. But he worked like 
a Trojan and studied and prayed far on into the night. Some 
years later a young man came from home who conceived a 
huge admiration for him. He was a man of quite different 
build and stamp, but he set to work to live in the same way. 
In a short time he passed from such an ethereal mode of living 
to eat angels’ food in the pastures of the blessed. It was a pity. 
Had he studied the principle which lay behind his hero’s life, 
and then lived his own life in his own way, he would have done 
well. The prophet speaks of the Jambs feeding after their own 
manner, and it is a truth we shall be wise to recognise when 
we read biograpliy. 

Speaking of David Hill reminds me that he was an omniv- 
orous reader. John Wesley was his ideal, and like him he 
utilized his spare time in reading. When engaged in famine 
relief work in Shansi he would tramp alone in the country 
districts among the hills reading. He hada history of civiliza- 
tion in about ten large volumes when I worked with him, and 
read it with great intelligence and avidity. He, too, shared his 
knowledge with others, sending helpful books to those who 
needed them. He was not a recluse, but had a happy knack of 
utilising his spare time. This is well worth acquiring, and I 
would advise you to study how to do it. In this land where 
time is so little valued, it is easy to get into a way of either 
wasting it, or using it to little profit, and he is a happy man 
who can catch old Father Time by the forelock. 

As to the amount of time you should spend in regular 
reading I do not feel able to say. No one can lay down any. 
rule for another ; if rules are laid down they are usually, like 
set rules for daily living, more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. Work, opportunity, circumstances, vary so 
much in different cases that it is well-nigh impossible to formu- 
late a universal rule. Wesley urged his local preachers to 
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set apart at least an hour a day and dwelt on the great benefits: 

that come to a man whio steadily followed up such a course of 
reading through a term of years. Whether you would think 
such an amount of time would suit you or not, it is well to have 
some definite time if at all possible. It is with reading as with 
giving. If you suggest to a friend that he should devote at 
least a tenth of his income to the Lord and His service, he is 
likely to think that you are a lineal descendant of Moses and 
imbued with a servile spirit—a-very legalist. He may tell you 
that he is not in bondage under the law, but is a citizen of the 
new Jerusalem, which has liberty for her watchword and privi- 
lege for her charter, and that he gives according to the prompt- 
ings of the spirit of sonship that dwells in him. This may 
be so, or it may be, and often is, that in the actual facts of 
life he gives a good deal less than a tenth and may usually 
be depended upon to have little or nothing to spare when 
any call for liberality arises. A definite aim is helpful in any- 
thing. It may not be possible to attain to our ideal uniformly, 
but it gives purpose to life and enables us to accomplish many 
things that would not be accomplished without it. So that I 
would suggest that you see what you can do in the matter of 
securing a definite regular time for reading of some sort; it 
will pay you, and your profiting will appear unto all. 

You ask, how much would you advise me to spend in 
books? ‘That perhaps is best answered by another question— 
how much money have you to spare? Books that are bought 
with money got together by hard effort, are generally greatly 
valued and carefully read, whereas those that are bought out 
of a man’s abundance are sometimes thought little of. Buy 
books that cost you something and you will value them. See 
what you can afford for this purpose, without doing violence 
to other legitimate claims ; you will be a better judge than I can 
be of the amount. ‘The only thing is to see that you do look 
on this item as a legitimate charge upon your income. 

A good deal may be done by an interchange of books. 
How would it do if you formed a reading circle in your district 
and passed books round? ‘This would mean a good deal of 
fresh reading matter for the cost of postage only, and it would 
have the beneficial effect of enlarging your outlook considerably. 
I feel sure you would like to let others share some of the 
treasures of your poetry, and those volumes of Great Thoughts, 
which you now nearly know by heart, would help to enrich 
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some one not so highly favoured and furnished as yourself. 
And you in turn might get some of those volumes of sermons 
you know your friend possesses, or a copy of Universal History 
which used to be so popular. In any case it would keep both 
you and other members of the circle from stagnation and widen 
your horizon generally. And may I be allowed to suggest that 
you take the greatest care of such books as are lent to you? 
When I saw you some years ago I noticed that you had some 
scruples about touching the leaves of a book, lest you should 
dirty them, and so cleansed your thumb on your tongue before 
turning over the leaf. This scrupulously particular habit you 
carried with you too to the pulpit. Now I am sure the con- 
eregation must have been as much impressed as I was with your 
ultra Pharisaic cleanliness, but I am of opinion that they 
thought it was scarcely necessary. One good wash with soap 
and water will cleanse your hands sufficiently from all defile- 
ment and make any further application of water in any form 
quite superfluous. Some people persevere in the habit from the 
mistaken belief that without moistening the thumb it is im- 
possible to turn over a leaf. This is nothing more than a 
tradition of the elders, and has no foundation in fact. 

As to your Chinese reading I have nothing tosay. You 
are now going through your course of study, and it will be time 
enough to speak of a post graduate course when you have 
passed all your examinations. I would only say, keep it up to 
the end or you stand a good chance of losing the little you have 
acquired. ‘To keep up your reading is like placing a stone 
behind a cart wheel on an incline ; it keeps it from going back. 
The habit thus acquired will be a source of pleasure and profit 
till old age. The Apostle of the Gentiles when languishing in 
the Roman dungeon longed for the companionship of his books. 
‘‘When thou comest, bring the books, but especially the 
parchments,’’ was his charge to his son Timothy. He had 
already exhorted him to give attention to reading, both public. 
and private ; now he shows his own attitude to books. What 
comfort and cheer he would find from them in his enforced 
imprisonment ; his favourite ‘ parchment’ would solace him and ° 
enliven the dulness of his cell. 

It is doubtless superfluous for me to say anything to you 
on the subject of reading and studying your Bible. I would only 
urge you not to allow other reading to push that into a corner. 
The Psalmist said that he understood more than the ancients, 
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because he kept Jehovah’s precepts; and Jeremiah speaking of 
wise men says: ‘‘ They have rejected the word of the Lord, and 
what wisdom isin them?” Nothing is so thought-inspiring as 
the Bible and nothing will enrich your mental and spiritual life 
more. One verse of the New Testament is of greater value than 
reams of teaching given by sages. Books about it are good, but 
it is sadly possible to know much about them and be ignorant of 
the book itself. ‘‘How many principal feasts had the Jews,’’ 
was once asked of a missionary candidate. ‘‘ Three,’’ promptly 
answered the youth. ‘* What were they?’’ was the next 
question. ‘*Manna, water and quails,’? was the ready reply. 
Such ignorance is not confined to candidates for the mission 
field. A pastor who had a brother minister preaching for him 
heard him quote something which he said was in the Bible, but 
he could not say exactly where. The quotation was, ‘‘ Every 
tub stands on its own bottom’’! Avoid the hop, skip and jump 
method. Read straight through, taking history, prophecy, 
poetry, exhortation, praise, experience as it comes. Your whole 
nature will thus be enriched and your conceptions of divine 
things be exalted and refined. The Word written will reveal to 
you the Word incarnate and lead you to worship and adore. 

I will say no more, but urge you to give yourself to reading 
and study to show yourself approved unto God a workman that 
_needeth not to be ashamed. 


Your AFFECTIONATE UNCLE. 


Fifty Years Service in South China. 
BY REV. R. H. GRAVES, M.D., D.D. 


| N August 14th fifty years had elapsed since I first reached 

Canton. ‘They have left me stranded as the sole sur- 

vivor of the missionaries in South China who arrived in 
the fifties. Next to me comes Dr. Noyes, who has just cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his arrival here. But it is 
not only in China that men die in the course of fifty years. I 
_* have recently been reminded in a letter from the homeland that 
out of 223 representatives of the churches at the Southern 
Convention in 1855. only three survive besides myself. God is 
calling His servants home from every land. There is one thing 
that comforts me, and that is that I am a living proof that the 
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climate of South China is not necessarily so detrimental to — 
health as some men at home suppose. After half a century of 
constant service I am still able to work, and though not ‘‘ fat 
and flourishing’’ I trust that I may be able to ‘‘ bear fruit in 
old age.’? Though not always in robust health, I am thankful 
to say that through God’s blessing I have rarely had to miss my 
work. In the natural course of events, though this work has 
changed, the object has always been the same. The most of 
my life has been spent in preaching to the heathen, touring the 
country and healing the sick; in later years the training of our 
native preachers and the teaching of the native members has 
demanded most of my energies. All along the making of books 
explaining the Bible, and writing tracts for the heathen have 
claimed my attention, and I have sought thus to influence future 
generations by helping men to understand God’s truth. God 
has in His providence given me the help of three noble women 
in my home, who have been of great service in my pastoral 
work and have influenced many of their sex for Christ. 

“While gratefully acknowledging God’s kind Providence 
which gave me a good constitution, derived from a long-lived 
stock, it may not be amiss for me to mention some human 
elements which seem to me to be important as I look back on 
the fifty years of service. Among these not the least has been 
a purpose. Paul says he had a ‘‘purpose’’ (II Tim. 111. 10), 
No enterprise can be accomplished without this. In the mission 
field we meet with many difficulties, discouragements and obsta- 
cles. Nothing but a fixed purpose can overcome these. We 
have only one life to give to God’s service. ‘This should not 
be frittered away by turning from one thing to another. ‘‘ This 
one thing I do,’’ should ever be our motto. When I was once 
convinced by the guidance of God’s Spirit and the leading of 
His providence that South China was to be my field of labor, I 
made up my mind that whether I lived or died this was my post 
of duty. When the leading doctor in Hongkong once told me, . 
after a careful examination, that I had been long enough in 
China and ought to go home, I took a walk of fifteen miles in 
order to test my strength; finding I suffered nothing from it, - 
I concluded that I still had vigor enough to remain here. I 
have had seasons of ill-health from dysentery and fever, but I - 
knew that men at home are also liable to suffer in this way, and 
while realizing that a change is sometimes necessary, have 
never thought of abandoning my work. Friends at home have 
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urged me to take positions there, but I have never felt at liberty 
to desert the place to which I felt appointed by God. Without 
a fixed purpose, we can hardly expect to have a protracted term 
of service. 
| Another thing of importance is fo avoid extremes. A sane, 
sober, well-ordered life is what we should seek. We should as 
far as possible have some reserve strength. I am speaking of a 
Jong term of service. I am well aware of the fact that some 
men accomplish their mission by strenuous lives of unceasing 
exertion. ‘T‘hey finish their work and God quickly takes them 
home. If men are called of God to do this emergency service 
their work is equally effective and they obtain the reward the 
sooner. To accomplish much in this climate men should avoid 
all excess. J have seen men break down through excess of. 
study, others through excess of eating, and some men fail through 
excess of exercise. The opposite extreme of mental indolence, 
too abstemious a diet and a sedentary life also have their ill 
effects. Looking back I seem to see the way strewn with 
wrecks ; some unavoidable, but not a few caused by want of 
sound judgment and carefulness. No doubt the climate has 
proved incompatible with some, but infirmity of purpose, want 
of judgment and lack of caution are responsible for some. We 
usually need more sleep here than in the home Jands. I have 
seen men break down through trying to keep up the same habits 
of study they have been accustomed to in their college and 
seminary days, sitting at their books until 12 or r o’clock at 
night. I have made it a rule to be in bed by 10 p.m. and to 
rise betimes. A nap.in the midday after the noon meal is often 
helpful. It need not be more than ten or fifteen minutes, but it 
will refresh the nerves. Personally I never indulged in it 
habitually until I was near my three score and ten, and yet I 
would advise it as useful. | 

A change of work is often as good as cessation from work. 
Some men who have accomplished most in their lives have 
worked in this way. When the mind becomes fagged by being 
too long concentrated on one study, it may be relieved by 
turning to something else. When we are wearied with Chinese, 
we may rest by turning to English for awhile ; when tired of 
reading we may turn to writing. Some of the natural sciences 
as botany, physics, medicine, etc., may prove a relief. Music 
is usually very restful. I always make it a custom to read my 
newspapers and any lighter literature for half an hour or so after 
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meals. If one can find time to do this for fifteen or twenty 
minutes before meals also it would be still better. The longer 
articles and those that require thought should be deferred until 
another time. We should keep our minds from rusting and 
corroding through light reading by occasionally mastering a 
book or an article that demands study and serious thought, or 
judicious criticism. It is not healthful for the mind to get into 
ruts. I have always thought that I could accomplish the most 
by doing this varied routine work, with an occasional break for 
a few weeks and an entire change, as in a preaching tour in the 
country, or a short vacation with a complete change of reading. 


_ Literary work is a good change from preaching and teaching 


and vice versa. 

Another matter of importance is fo adapt ourselves to our 
environment. The Chinese notion that Providence has adapted 
the products of a country to the needs of the people of that 
country is not far wrong. Ofcourse a new problem is introduced 
when men from another land come into this environment, and 
yet we should as far as possible try gradually to accustom 
ourselves to the new conditions. Man differs from other 
animals in the power of adapting himself to arctic or tropical 
climates, and after a period of acclimatization can live almost 
anywhere. On the whole, as a regular beverage I have found 
that nothing is more refreshing than hot, weak, freshly made — 
tea, such as the Chinese use ; nor do I think that any article of 
diet can supplant well cooked rice. I do not mean that we 
should ignore the trend that we have received in our youth and 
give up coffee and meats entirely. I have tried it and find that 
I needed more nutritious food than the Chinese usually have 
and more frequent meals than they are accustomed to. As I 
came to China before germs were invented they have not given 


-me much trouble. Of course we should avoid everything that 


disagrees with us, but the nervous strain of constantly striving 
to avoid bad germs may be more detrimental than any physical — 
harm we may receive from eating what is set before us. Paul 
says: ‘‘I would have you to be without carefulness,’’? and 
excessive care certainly does not have a tonic effect. ‘‘God has. 
made everything good in its season,’’ and it is not the part of 
wisdom or piety for a man to keep himself in a “ misery mill”? 
all his days. The best antidote to bad germs is to keep in good 
general health. If one can eat well and sleep well he should be 
content. Nature’s great disinfectant is sunshine. Let one not 
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be too much afraid of it. Since the siege of Troy, Apollo’s 
arrows have often proved sharp and fatal, and we should provide 
ourselves with efficient shields against them. A pith hat and 
umbrella are needed in South China; at any rate in the summer 
time. Especially when a man has once received injury from 
the sun, should he be careful about exposing himself. To brain 
workers especially the brain and medulla oblongata require 
protection. I have always found that exercise in the sun, as 
in brisk walking where there is a gentle perspiration, is much 
less harmful than sitting in a chair or standing still. As to 
clothes I never felt that anything was to be gained by adopting 
the native dress, though of course others differ from me in this. 
As to houses a man may get along very comfortably in a native 
house somewhat remodeled, but as a matter of economy in the 
long run it is cheaper for a mission to build and own a dwelling 
for a missionary than to rent. 

The preceding remarks may seem somewhat personal, but 
as I was requested to give some reminiscences, a summing up 
of the results of my experience and observation I trust will 
not be out of place. 

The changes in the field and in the character of. mission 
work in South China during the half century have been very 
marked. The past fifty years have been periods of transition 
in the history of China. Especially the changes in the last | 
few years have been greater than in a usual ‘‘ Cycle of Cathay”? 
in the past. When I reached China in 1856 the older order 
had not yet changed. We were not allowed to enter the city 
gates of Canton, nor were we permitted here or at the other 
four open ports to travel more than thirty miles in the country. 
We had a European mail once a month, and the postage to and 
from America was forty-two cents for a letter. Our mails went 
either by sailing ships to New York or by steamer round the 
Cape of Good Hope, or up the Red Sea to Suez, thence on 
camel’s back to Alexandria and from there by steamer through 
the Straits of Gibraltar to England. Goods went to and 
from Whampoa in cargo boats to the dozens of sailing ships 
anchored there, and we missionaries went to that port from 
time to time to buy ship-biscuits or other crackers or any home 
stores from the shipchandler’s ‘‘chop’’ there. The merchants 
had time between mails to go on gunning trips and to seek 
recreation in other ways. How different from this age of 
steamers and telegrams and hustling activity and competition. 
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Our methods of conducting mission work was chiefly by 
preaching to the heathen in the street chapels and the free 
distribution of tracts and Scriptures in the streets and in the — 
neighboring villages. Some schools had been opened, and 
medical work was carried on in the dispensaries and hospitals. 
A great deal of pioneer work was done in the villages. 
Mr. Bonney, of the A. B. C. F. M., when acting as Seamen’s 
Chaplain at Whampoa, visited many of the villages near that _ 
port, talking to the people and distributing tracts. He published 
quite a full list of these villages with the estimated population 
of each in the Chinese Repository or the Annual gotten out in 
Canton, I forget which. On Saturdays I accompanied my 
colleague, Mr. Galliard, and frequently Mr. Vrooman, of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in this village work, and thus had my first 
introduction to country work. It is to be regretted that more 
ofthis work has not been done of late years. Our stock of tracts 
at that time was small and lacked variety, but they were printed 
in numbers and distributed vigorously. The missionaries usually 
acted as their own colporters. At-one time, after the organiza- 
tion of the Canton Conference, we divided the city and suburbs 
into sections and assigned each mission one section, aiming to 
leave a Gospel or tract in every shop and dwelling so far as they 
would accept them. The ‘‘ Million Testament Fund,’’ in- 
augurated in England by John Angel James, had placed 
numbers of copies of the Medhurst version in the hands of the 
English missionaries. Our tracts consisted principally of the 
‘¢ ‘Two Friends” and a translation of some of Burder’s ‘‘ Village 
Sermons’’ by Milne and some dozen tracts and catechisms 
prepared by Dr. Bridgman and others of the early mis- 
sionaries. | | 

Much attention was given to Street Preaching, especially 
after the capture of the city by the Allies in 1858. I have preached 
in front of most of the temples and yaméns in the city and the 
Eastern suburbs, and for years preached in Shing Wong Miu, 
and at one time rented a table there where I had a man selling 
Christian books and conversing with all who would take their 
seats on the benches around the table. At one time I thought. 
of renting one of the side rooms which was offered me by the 
temple custodian. Sunday afternoons especially I spent in this 
way, speaking in four or five places for half an hour at each. 
I collected a congregation around me by singing a hymn and 
then had no lack of hearers. As more street chapels were 
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opened for preaching to the heathen, street preaching was 
gradually given up. 

Even before the war of 1856 Messrs. Vrooman and Galliard 
made ours beyond the thirty mile radius up the West River as 
far as Tak-hing and S. W. to San-ui until they were turned 
back by the Chinese officials. After the treaty, when the 
restriction was abolished, I frequently made preaching tours of 
days both on the riversand overland. In a paper read before this 
Conference twenty years ago I related some of my experiences in 
these journeys. Mr. Kroner, of the Rhenish Mission, and I 
were the first foreigners to pass Shek-lung and to visit Loh-fau- 
shan, and I made many trips up the East, North and West 
Rivers. 

Even before the war some of the German missionaries 
from Hongkong had succeeded in gaining vestdence in some 
of the country villages of the San-on district. The Canton 
missionaries generally felt that they had as much as they could 
attend to in this great city thrown open to us through the war. 
In 1860 as I was a single man and had no ties to keep me in 
the city, I left our work in charge of my colleague and feeling 
called to settle in the country, after being driven away from 
Tai-sha in Sz-ui, finally succeeded in gaining a foothold in 
Shiu-hing, the former capital of the two provinces, thus being 
the first Canton missionary to settle in the country. Not very 
long after this Mr. and Mrs. Condit, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
succeeded in renting a house in Fat-shan, being the first family 
to settle in the country. The Wesleyan Mission before long 
secured land in that important town and were the first to build 
in the country. When we compare these early beginnings 
with all the hardships and self-denial involved, with the present 
mission work and comfortable houses in the principal cities and 
towns of the East, North and West Rivers, we may well say 
with gratitude ‘‘ what hath God wrought ?’’ Here let me say 
that I found the medical work of great service in gaining a 
foothold in the country ; this was also the case at Fat-shan 
when Dr. Kerr had his dispensary days. I have found that the 
Chinese were willing to rent houses for a dispensary when they 
were unwilling to let us have them fora chapel. This is not 
merely because they esteem physical benefit more than spiritual 
good, but because they fear the effect of having a crowd gather- 
ing in the street, knowing some may prove unruly. Residence 
amongst the people identifies us with our members and gives us 
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an insight into the habits and motives of the people such as we 
can never gain by merely visiting them, and gives us an 
opportunity of making our daily life tell for our work. 

In the providence of God I was amongst the first to in- 
troduce the work of Bzble women among the Chinese. My 
mother and aunt (a Methodist) were much interested in the 
account of Mrs. Ranyard’s work in London, and my aunt sent 
“me fifty dollars to be used in trying to secure Christian women 
who would visit the homes and try to bring the Gospel to their 
own sex in China. We had two women, widows of our 
preachers, who could read, and‘seemied fitted to do this work. 
I had them come to me weekly and report their experiences, 
while I studied a portion of the Scripture with them and urged 
them to teach others what they thus learned. I also told them 
how to answer the objections which the women made to Chris- 
tianity. Of course I do not mean that women were never 
before employed to lead their own sex to Christianity. The 
Roman Catholics had done this before Protestants came to 
China, and others may have done the same before the fifties. 
All that I mean is that as far as I know, this was the first 
attempt in South China to have Bible women’s work as a 
distinct department of the work, and emphasize house to house 
visiting by native women as a permanent branch of Mission 
work. It bas certainly proved its usefulness, and the only fear 
is that it may be too much neglected or carried on inefficiently 
through too exclusive attention to school work among the 
young. | 
In looking back over the experiences: and observations of 
fifty years, several points strike me as to our influence and use- 
fulness amongst the Chinese. One is the importance of a 
simple life. In our dress, our dwellings, and our table we 
should avoid display and be simple. Even our plainest seems 
luxury to them. It is in vain that we tell them that it is not 
above what we have been accustomed to at home. While we 
must often ignore their prejudices and remarks and furnish 
ourselves with nutritious food in order that we may do our work 
efficiently, still we should not forget that this may prove a, 
hindrance to our influence. We may best counteract wrong 
impressions by lives of constant industry and hard work. Thus 
they see that we are not self-indulgent and indolent, and realize 
that we really earn our living by our work. We may show too 
by adapting ourselves to the native food and by self-denial in 
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our tours in the country that we are not wedded to our tables,— 
that we really eat to live and do not live to eat. 

Another thing is the importance of Example. Jesus was 
not merely a Teacher but an Example. The Chinese expect 
the true teacher to impress himself upon his followers by his 
life as well as his words. I do not mean minor matters of detail 
as dress, etc., but by the practical virtues. It is vain to say, 
‘*Do as I say, but not as I do.’’ By attending public worship 
regardless of the weather, by punctuality, by faithful attendance 
to duty, by unworldiness, by honorable conduct, by truthfulness, 
by faithfulness in reproof, by friendliness, by patience under trials, 
_ by industry and a forgiving spirit, and accommodating ourselves 
to others we may influence nien for good. I scorn to influence 
men bya free use of money, but we may realize their difficulties in 
many cases and show a spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. 
Bought respect is akin to contempt ; and the Chinese soon learn 
to despise a man who is easily taken in, or who has pets and 
favorites. Justice and impartiality inspire respect. 

In our dealings with thé Chinese we need much wisdom. 
In their development most of the Chinese are but little above 
the stage of childhood, yet they have the self-conceit and self- 
assertion of grown men, and often of men who feel themselves a 
little superior to other men. Hence we occupy a difficult 
position. I have seen the statement in print (I do not vouch 
for its truth) that when some one asked Sir Robert Hart how 
he managed to keep his position and influence so long, said, 
‘‘T have always remembered the words of an old Roman 
Catholic bishop who said, ‘The Chinese are but children, and 
you must humor them as such.’’’ But we are not here to 
humor them, nor merely to seek to please them, but to uplift 
them, to teach them, to do them good spiritually, mentally and 
physically. My former colleague, brother Galliard, said to me, 
‘*To teach the Chinese requires the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job and the faithfuluess of Paul.’? We must 
always be careful not to ‘‘lord it over’’ our native brethren, 
but remember that they are ‘‘God’s heritage.’’ On the 
other hand, we are not always to defer to their judgment 
or their wishes, remembering they are but new converts and 
lambs of the flock. We are here to teach them ‘‘ to speak and 
exhort and reprove with all authority ’’ and ‘‘ let no one despise 
us” (Tit. ii. 15). Our influence is a moral one and enforced by 
no ‘‘pains nor. penalties,’’ and yet it should be a real one as 
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ambassadors of Jesus Christ, to whom we are to give an account. 
I have always found our Chinese Christians amenable to any 
appeal made to them with reasonableness, earnestness and love. 
We are not here to flatter men not to offend them, but with 
loving faithfulness to lead them. If they grow impatient of our 
leadership, let us not be discouraged, but encourage them to self- 
government, self-help, so that nothing is done ‘‘ though strife or 
vainglory,’’ but all for the glory of God and the benefit of the 
cause of Christ. 

As to our Zeaching we must remember that the Chinese 
are Orientals; they reason not by syllogism but by analogy. 
Paul in writing to men of Greek culture may occasionally have 
used a syllogism, but we do not find them in the Old Testament. 
All our knowledge of God is based on analogy. ‘To be attractive 
and effective with the Chinese our teaching should abound with 
metaphors and similies. Paul’s language was full of them, our 
Saviour’s teaching abounded with parables and illustrations. 
Rhythm and antithesis are also very pleasing to the Chinese. | 
A style either in speaking or wmting that lacks these charac- 
teristics must always seem dry to our hearers. While these 
form the flesh and skin of our discourse there should always be 
a well-knit skeleton of clear, well defined divisions, stated in 
simple, terse terms. These will stick in the memory. ‘The 
language is adapted to such brief sentences and the genius of the 
people enjoys them. It is worth while to study the simple, 
rhythmical or rhymed proclamations of the mandarins intended 
for the common people, composed of simple characters with a 
swing to them that catch the ear. They remind us of the simple 
doggerel, if you choose to call it so, of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress or some children’s books in English. In teaching we 
must ‘‘ become all things to all men’’ and adapt ourselves to 
our audience. An animated, conversational tone is much better 
than any stilted elocution. What we want is not to exalt our- 
selves, but to present our subject clearly and impressively. 

I have thus endeavored to give you, along with some 
reminiscences of the past, some concluszons at which I’ have 
arrived after an experience of fifty years on the Mission field. 
Others may not have reached the same conclusions in some 
things, but I hope that these may prove useful, especially to 
those who have more recently arrived in South China. Times 
are changing and the conditions of the next fifty years will no 
doubt be very different from those of the past. Priuczples, how- 
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ever, remain the same. What we all need is that ‘‘ wisdom 
_ which is profitable to direct,’? which will guide us in all the 
changing conditions which in the Providence of God we may 
be called to pass through. 
‘* Through all the process of the suns 
But one eternal purpose runs.’’ 
Happy will we be if we adapt ourselves Yo God’s plans 
concerning us and resign ourselves implicitly to His guidance 
and consecrate ourselves unreservedly to His glory. 


“Notes on the Revision of the Mandarin New 
Testament. 
BY REV. F. W. BALLER. 
(Concluded from p. 31, January number.) 


HE following are some of the changes made in the Gospels 
and Acts: In Matt. v. 26, — replaces — — 
as being a brass coin in current use as was the ‘ farthing’ 

mentioned by our Lord. ‘’T’o lay His head’ in viii. 21, is now 

rendered by #¢ JA instead of & H; in x. 38 fh fi} is added 

for ‘his’ (cross), and ff ff§ ja 4 tf for ‘ve serpents’ in xxiii. 

33. The Gospel of Mark gives {ij (& #7 in place of # # for 

wait on’’ in iii. 9; and in ix. 49 KR OA 

in preference to A, A oth BE 4k tH for ‘‘every one shall be salted 

with fire.’’ The latter, ‘tevery one shall be disciplined by 
fire,’ savours of Purgatory, whereas the use of fi ‘to salt,’ 
~ together with the margin, refers the reader to the Levitical 
ordinances and so puts him on the right track. ‘The traitor’ 
is rendered @ = fy in Luke vi. 16; xxii. 31 has the words 

‘Shas desired to have you’’ supplied. In John 

ii. 4 and xix. 26 ‘woman’ is rendered 4 A in place of f} # 

‘mother,’ thus helping toward the extirpation of Mariolatry. 

In xix. 18 ‘‘on either side one’’ is now expressed by 

— 3 — (Wf in the room of ‘‘one on the right hand side and 

one on the left” — — - 

Acts ii. 17-18 gives # WF in preference to [{ “F for ‘‘ pour- 
ed forth,’’ and in v. 24, ‘‘ loosed the pangs of death,’ is rendered 

Passing on to the Epistles and the Revelation we find in 
Rom. x. 21 that Ji %§ supplies the place of AY AR for ‘‘ gain- 
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say’’?; in xi. 12 and are given for ‘‘riches”’ and 
‘*fulness’’ in preference to ‘‘ profit’? in both places. In 
xii. 6 ‘‘according to the grace given to us’’ 3 & A Pr Re 
fj is added. I. Cor. vil. 35 4 supplants if ## as an equiv- 
alent for ‘‘cast a snare’’; and in v. 35 Fp i replaces #§ gl for 
‘‘distraction.’’ In II. Cor. iv. 3 “veiled’’ is translated 3 # 
rather than A 2A AA; in viii. 4, 6 ‘‘this grace’’ is supplied by 
Bot and 4 A respectively. 

The well-known and oft-quoted text ‘‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’’ which is now rendered fr B 
J, ‘‘I have given you grace enough’? has, it is to be feared, 
conveyed to the minds of many Chinese Christians the thought 
that since God had given them grace enough, no more would 
be given—enough having been given what more could they 
want? In its revised form it reads JR fj B ah FA AG, 
‘“My grace is enough for your use,” a statement calculated 
to convey comfort and inspiration to the needy and tempted. 

Verse 17 of the same chapter now has 15 ‘ev 
for ‘‘take advantage of you,’’ thus superseding Ay i& fF 4 49 
Hy, ‘‘to take money of you.”’ 

In Colossians ii. 17 has been expanded to fy 
47. This avoids a possible misunderstanding, seeing that 
is used technically for ‘‘ preparation for death” as in the ex- 
pression to give instructions about matters con- 
nected with death. Hence to leave #% Sf might legitimately 
be taken by an ordinary reader to mean that the eatings and 
drinkings, the feasts and fasts mentioned in the preceding 
verse, were things that had some shadowy connection with 
death ! 

In the Book of Revelation the words }% 3§ are added in 
i. 16 to translate ‘‘shineth ;’’ iv. 11 has fj@ 7% for ‘‘ worthy to 
receive’’ in preference to ; xiv. 4, rather 
than 4¢ f= for ‘‘firstfruits,’’ and in xvi. 15 ts Tp 
AA HM, asa rendering for ‘lest. 


he walk naked and they see his shame’’ in room of &% 7 # # 
HE 

Such examples as the above could be multiplied by the - 
score, but here attention can be called to the following passages 
only as illustrating the point:—Matt. xxvi. 73; Mk. viii. 24; 
John Acts. 1. Vil. 28; vill. 93 ; xxiii. 9; 
2p ; xxv. 19; II. Pet. 11.12; Rev. lli. IO; Vil. 10; xi. 183 
XVili. 22 ; Xix. 2, IO. 
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In order to secure greater accuracy it has been necessary to 
use many new characters and expressions. In all, 1,000 new 
expressions and eighty-seven new characters have been needed 
in order to fully express the meaning of the original text. This 
will most likely lead to greater accuracy in teaching and 
expounding the Truth, The © A “near enough,’’ 
principle will not be so much in evidence. Fuller detail should 
help :the Chinese Christians to enter more minutely into the mys- 
teries of their most holy faith. Accurate rendering and reading 
lead to accurate thinking and to the more detailed and in- 
telligent conception of the thing so freely given by God. 

Considerable time and attention have been given to the 
question of words expressing contrast or connection of thought, 
such as ‘*because’’ fj %, ‘‘therefore’’ fy, etc. They are used 
more sparingly in Chinese than in Western languages, and it 
was by no means an easy matter to decide where they should be 
omitted and where translated. One earnest friend urged upon 
the Committee the duty of literally rendering every particle, but 
he would probably have not done so had he set himself seriously 
to the work of translation. Where words inay look both ways— 
both up and down—to the context that immediately precedes or 
to that which immediately follows, great care is needed, lest by 
translating them they entirely alter the meaning of the writer, 
and what seems a faithful rendering because literally translated, 
becomes in reality a mistranslation. Take for example II. Pet. 
ii. 18, ‘‘ For uttering great, swelling words of vanity,’’ etc. To 
insert fy #8, ‘for,’ at the beginning of the verse would connect 
it at once with the preceding statement in v. 17 and make it 
mean that these false teachers were springs without water and 
mists driven by a storm for whom the blackness of darkness 
was reserved, because uttering swelling words of vanity they 
enticed, etc. This is only one of many passages that might be 
cited to show that to render all such words always into Chinese 
apart from considerations of context, etc., is not only undesir- 
able from the point of view of style, but impo without 
doing injustice to the original. 

On the other hand, a good deal has doubtless been lost in 
the Peking version by an almost sy stematic omission of many 
such words. ‘The connection or contrast of thought has been 
lost and a good deal of confusion and misunderstanding of the 
writer’s meaning has, it is to be feared, been the consequenice. 
The revisers have done their best to supply these deficiencies 
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and to maintain the connection of thought even where it is 
broken by the division of chapters. A few examples must 
suffice. In II. Tim. i. the apostle has been speaking of One- 
siphorous who was not ashamed of his chain, and who sought | 
him out aud ministered to him in his distress. In Ch. II. he 
bases his exhortation to Timothy on this example of boldness— 
‘*Thou therefore my son’’ ; the connection of thought is now 
supplied by the addition of Mf LJ. Or again in I. Pet. ii. 1, 
where the apostle would urge the importance of holy living asa 
direct result of the new birth, he begins, ‘‘ Putting away 
therefore ” the ‘therefore’ has been supplied in this place also. 

In the Second Epistle the contrast between the influence of 
the Holy Ghost on the writers of Scripture and their own 
unaided ideas is brought out in 1. 21 by the addition of 
Ji £2, while the contrast between these holy men of God and 
false and unholy teachers is indicated in 1i. 1 by {@. In iii. 14 
the exhortation grounded on the teaching already imparted, to 
give diligence, is prefaced by ‘wherefore ;’ this has now been 
added. Col. ii. 1 may also be instanced, as well as I. Thes. v. 
20-21. This latter passage stands as an independent statement 
in the present version, having no connection with what precedes 
We ve Be WW, ay ‘‘examine all things and 
hold fast good things.’? ‘The verse now runs as follows: {8 
WA, Be, BE ‘‘ but search into and verify all 
things, holding fast that which is good.’’ The addition of {# 
‘but’ connects it with the preceding verse, ‘‘Despise not 
prophesyings,’’ and makes it evident that such utterances are to 
be tested, and what is ‘‘good”’ in them is to be held fast. 

Since the Committee began their work the American Revi- 
sion Committee has issued a new edition of the Revised Version, 


which embodies the latest results of scholarship and research. 


And it is interesting to notice that they have, in some instances, 
gone back to the Authorised Version, as for example in Rom. 
iii. 9; Il. ‘Tim. ii. 26; Heb. iv. 2; I. Johniii. 20. In this the 
Committee have followed them, as well as in a few cases where 


such scholars as Meyer, Ellicott, Tregelles and others strongly 


favoured retaining the old text. Thus in I. Tim. vi. 5 they~ 
have placed in the margin AE RHA, KSB 
‘‘some ancient authorities here have ‘From such 
withdraw thyself.’’’ It was felt that in such places it was 
better to err on the side of conservatism; nothing in any case 
could be lost by such action. In addition it was sometimes 
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well-nigh impossible to render the Revised Version. A case in 
point is Matt. xi. 2, where the Revisers had changed the text 
from ‘two’ as in the A. V. to ‘by,’’ reading, ‘*he sent by his 
disciples,’’ instead of ‘‘ he sent two of his disciples.’? Had the 
Committee said #7 #€ fit fj PY GE it would have meant that he 
sent them all, and ‘by’. would have remained untranslated. 
To have said ff 47 #& #8 fla FY 4E would have left them nearly 
in the same predicament, would have said more than the text 
and would have run counter to Luke vii. 19, where it says that 
John sent two only. Hence it was deemed better to keep to 
the old text. It meed scarcely be added that in all such in- 
stances reference was made to the best authorities and com- 
mentaries within reach. And it may be incidentally remarked 
that the work of the Committee revealed both the strength and 
the weakness of Commentaries. 

In places where the passage was luminous, it shed a flood 
of light on the Commentary. Some Commentaries appear to 
be written on the Homeepathic principle—a drop of attenuated 
meaning to an ocean of words—while others seem to have taken 
for their motto, ‘‘Pay your money and take your choice.’ 
The opinions of a good many worthies—some wise, some other- 
wise—are grouped together, and you can take them or leave 
them as you wish. Othersagain are first pure, then pugnacious. 
The Commentator steps into the arena and proceeds to demolish 
all who have differed from him since the days of Constantine. 
Or you consult another, seeking light on a knotty point. You 
meet with the remark that this is a confessedly difficult passage 
—a statement that merely confirms your adamantine conviction. 
At times, however, you get hold of one which sheds light on 
your dubious path, and perhaps gives you the clue of the maze. 
The next Conference may perchance suggest the appointment 
of a Committee for the Revising of Commentaries. To con- 
tinually consult books from which little help is got, is apt to 
become monotonous. | 

Any tedium was, however, relieved by thoughts of the 
cheerful future. In view of the well-nigh universal belief that a 
bounteous Providence has endowed most men with the capacity 
to criticise, we were quite sure that the turbid waters of the 
River which would rage and roar when our work was done, 
would be an exhilarating contrast to the Waters of Siloam which 
had trickled softly through our Jerusalem Chamber. And thus 
amid the pleasures of hope we pursued the even tenor of our 
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way. Job’s yearning desire was that his adversary would write 
a book—presumably that he might have the pleasure of criticis- 
ing it. And there could be little reasonable doubt that the 
adversaries of Revision would welcome the advent of our Revised 
Book and feel justified by the precedent of Job in criticising it. 
This, naturally, will be preferable to stagnation. | 

Kind and well-meaning friends sent in many suggestions, 
indeed the mumber of revised curealls were enough to kill any 
half dozen committees. All were written in a kindly spirit, 
and we were indebted to many of them for some valuable sug- 
gestions. At times, however, it was a question of threshing old 


straw. Proposed renderings were triumphantly proffered, which 


had been thoroughly canvassed and rejected. Renderings, too, 
of great variety were suggested for the same phrase—each no 
doubt excellent in its own proper habitat, but not acceptable 
over an extended area. Local expressions were warmly cham- 
pioned by their respective admirers, many of whom lost sight of 
the fact that what was quite the thing in their part of the world 
was not necessarily acceptable evefywhere. One would write in 
a tone of indignant remonstrance, ‘*‘ No such expression,’’ while 
an equally earnest brother would say, ‘‘ The very thing, hits it — 
off exactly.”? Many unusual and strained collocations were 
suggested, and also many words to be used in an unnatural 


sense. The Committee recognised that their work was not to 


invent a new language, but to use the one to their hand. A 
common thing, however, was criticism without any suggested 
amendment. In some cases where the Critical Mountain 
brought forth the Amended Mouse it brought to mind the 
classical example of the individual who took the Revisers of 
the English Bible to task. ‘‘One worthy critic, who com- 
plained of ‘the almost total absence of poetic instinct’ in the 
Revisers, addresses himself to the difficult text Phil. ii. 6, and 
after toiling over the passage for four large pages, produces 
at last his own rendering (‘in lack of a better,’ as he modestly 
says): ‘Not high-handed self-indulging did He deem His 
equality with God.’ ”’ | 
The late Dean Alford well said: ‘‘ There is no employment: 
in which crude positiveness becomes so mellowed, in which 
purism so often has to give way to compromise and rigid 
uniformity of rendering breaks down before common sense as in 
the revision of the sacred text. . . . It is impossible, to say 
nothing more, that one man’s work can ever fulfil the requisites 
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for an accepted version of the Scriptures. If there was one 
lesson which the ‘‘*five clergymen ’’ learnt from their sessions, 
it was that no rendering is safe till it has gone through many 
brains and been thoroughly sifted by differing perceptions and 
tastes.’’ 

Certain limitations were placed on the work owing to the 
difficulty of finding words and idioms everywhere current. For 
instance 4% used before a verb, as A Af HK, ete., 

where it conveys the idea of prohibition or inexpediency, is not 
used in many districts save in its literal sense; -hence it was 
ruled out. So in the case of Phas in 35 HE etc. 
| For this reason in some passages a more wordy form had 
perforce to be resorted to and certain felicities of style sacrific- 
ed to general utility. Limitations abounded in the case of 
nouns and certain verbal forms. Take the word ‘to gird’, for 
example, in Matt. ili. 4. In the west it is #}, #4 in the north, 
¥ in some parts, and % in others. Hence %, though slightly 
- bookish, was adopted as being common to all districts alike. For 
the moth to ‘consume, ’ Matt. .vi. 19, the choice was between #7, 
pe, Ws, BE. Finally @ was accepted. Such a simple word as 
‘bed’ Matt. ix. 1 gave rise to much discussion. While re- 
cognising that the word did not mean a ‘four poster,’ it was 
not at all easy to express in Chinese what it did mean. Such 
words as $f, $i PR, HF, BH HK were all passed 
in review, but it was found that the meanings attached to these 
words in different parts of the country made them unsuitable. 
Finally # + was adopted as being on the whole the most 
accurate and the least likely to be misunderstood; , being 
added in Acts v. 15 to indicate the difference between ‘beds’ 
and ‘couches.’ Again, the word for ‘reed,’ Matt. xi. 7, in 
North China is # -—. On the Yangtze, where great quantities 
are used for fuel, jf is the common word, but is generally 
employed to denote fuel and has the word 38 ‘ fuel’ attached to it. 
As #§ # appeared to be unintelligible, in many districts 
was given as being used over the wider area and #& placed as 
an alternative in the margin. 

In some districts #1 or BE are pronounced exactly alike; 
hence # or #2 was added in some cases to the latter word to 
make it intelligible to an illiterate audience, though the style 


would have been smoother with BY alone. 


* Referring to five clergymen (of whom Dean Alford was one) who met 
together to retranslate the New Testament. 
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The word ff has been added to #% in Matt. xvii. 24 to 
show that it was a tax levied by the Jews for the upkeep of 
the temple. ‘To insert ‘didrachma’ would have been to write 
‘abracadabra,’ and as the value was difficult to fix exactly a 
margin is added. | 

In many parts of the country such a thing as a yoke for two 
animals is unknown, and there is great diversity in the use of 
the word as applied to a single animal. Had the version been 
for the use of a single province it would have been easier 
in some cases to have expressed more accurately the meaning 
of the original. In Luke xix. 23 the original word ‘table’ 
or ‘counter’ is rendered $f #7, ‘bank.’ A more accurate 
rendering would have been 3% #4 Fy or $% #4 both 
of which are used for ‘a money changer’ s’ in parts of Shan- 
tung, but which are not known in most Mandarin-speaking 
districts. 

The word for ‘purse’ in Luke x. 4 was finally translated 
$% 3& as being the most widely known term, but it was only 
adopted after the claims had been fully discussed of the follow- 
ing aspirants for the honour: & F, 
In the Tentative Edition was given for ‘thistles’ 
in Heb. vi. 8. This is the name given to the thistle in Shan- 
tung and Chihli. A specimen was brought in and shown 
to a Szechuan teacher who was present, but he had never 
seen such a thing, and said it was unknown in his province. 
There was nothing to be done therefore but to allow # # 
to stand. 

Many more examples of the limitations and difficulties — 
attending the work of the Committee might easily be added, 
but enough examples have been adduced to give an idea of the 
snares and gins that beset their path. And they had to beware, 
lest they took the path of least resistance, and while accepting 
suggestions which seemed to. promise a happy issue out of all 
their perplexities were landed into unforeseen traps. ‘Two ex- 
amples may suffice to illustrate this point. The word for ‘calf? 
is #§. This was supposed to be too bookish and not generally 
understood by ordinary people. So it was suggested that the 
words »J. 4, ‘small cow,’ should be substituted. This seemed 
plausible, and in itself was’ unobjectionable, but it was pointed 
out that a ‘small cow’ might be of any age and not necessarily 
a calf. So that an unwary acceptance of the expression would 
have put the version on a par with the preacher who, when 
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preaching from the parable of the Prodigal Son, told his audience 
‘‘that the father brought forth the fatted calf, whzch he had kept 
for years !”? 
Another worthy brother made a suggestion, which at first 
blush seemed very good, but which if adopted, would have 


earned for the version among the Chinese the title of ‘‘The 


Foot Version,’’ a fitting supplement to ‘‘The Breeches Bible.’’ 
It was proposed that Matt. vii. 6, ‘‘lest haply they trample 
them under their feet and turn and rend you,’’ should be trans- 
lated 1 BK BP. With the exception 
of #% {FJ as applied to ‘pigs’—which from a Chinese point of 
view is A Hy A FZp—this seemed good, and brought in the word 
‘feet,’ which had, so to speak, been out of sight. But the 
objection to it was that pigs have no fi ‘ feet;’ they, in common 
with horses, mules, donkeys, etc., have only Be ‘trotters’! The 
sight of the ‘cloven hoof’ in this case saved the situation. 
The ‘ feet’ are, as it were, hidden in the genius of the language ; 
the verb presupposing that they had feet with which 
to trample. 
expression ‘in Christ used so often in the Epistles 
has, where possible, been literally rendered. In some passages 
a literal rendering was utterly precluded either by the context 
or by the usage of the language. But in classes of passages 
where union with Christ or with God was the predominating 
thought an exact translation has usually been given. Such 
words as #, A, ## are apt to fall short of the truth and fail 
to express the meaning of the phrase. Naturally the naked ex- 
pression will appear strange to the reader at first. But this is 
inseparable from the thought—that man should be ‘in’ his 
Maker and Redeemer, is a truth which unaided thinking could 
not reach to; language had to be used in an unusual manner 
to set forth gach a supernatural idea. But if this revelation is 
brought home to the mind and heart by the Revealer of Truth, 
its reality becomes unquestioned ; the one who experiences it, is 
able to set to his seal that it istrue. It will be a great thing 
if the church in China grasps the fact that her weakness is 
joined to the strength of Christ, that ‘in’ Him she has strength 
as well as righteousness. In any case the Revised Testament 
makes the way clear for her to apprehend it. 

In the matter of terminology the Committee have, in James 
ii. 5, followed the example of their predecessors and have 
adopted the term {¥ 34 for ‘the faith’ as applied to the whole 
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body of Christian doctrine. For ‘kindness’ BM 3& has been 
adopted, ‘tradition’ has been rendered 3 f§, ‘scribes’ is now 
4% -¢, ‘common’ when applied to ‘unclean’ food as opposed 
to that which is ‘clean’ by %#, while ‘stripes’ is rendered g% &- 
In view of the large increase of new terms so rapidly coming 
into use in newspapers and in books written by the progressive 
party in China, the Committee felt justified in adopting a few 
such terms where they seemed more suitable than any of the 
older terms in use. Such for example are fx % for ‘opponent’ 
or ‘to oppose,’ and f@ #¥ ‘attainment,’ ‘standard.’ Considering 
the drastic changes that are coming over China, it is not at all 
improbable that in a few years an entirely new terminology will 
in many departments supersede the old. | 

The tendency to adopt new forms of speech is also accom- | 
panied by the use of certain diacritical marks used in foreign 
books. The sign of the parenthesis is commonly used in books 
and newspapers, and quotation marks also find favour. Marks 
to indicate both quotation and parenthesis have been adopted by 
the Committee, as well as italics; the latter being indicated by 
dots printed by the side of the character (3% 34). The use of 
these should make the sense clearer to the Chinese reader. By 
means of italics it has been possible to indicate the words that 
were needed to make sense, while at the same time showing the 
original. 

For instance, the word ‘manger’ is not confined to ‘‘a 
manger for horses,’’ but means a stall for cattle. And yet to 
say ## alone does not convey that meaning; some word is 
needed to complete the sense. ‘Horse’ & is therefore added, 
but italicized to indicate it is not the original. 

The question of punctuation was not very easy to settle. 
Two courses were open: one to punctuate according to the 
construction of the sentence, the other to punctuate for the 
convenience of the reader. The latter is the native plan, but 
has the disadvantage of tending in many cases to obscure the . 
sense. The former method, while scientifically correct, often 
involves long distances between the stops, and so is apt to 
bewilder the reader, especially if he is not an educated man. - 
In the end a middle course was adopted and an endeavour 
made to meet the needs of both classes of readers. In this the 
Committee have followed the English Revised Version, the 
punctuation of which is in many cases quite different from that 
of the Authorized Version ; but has, in the language of the 
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Preface, been adopted ‘‘to suggest such pauses as will best 
ensure a clear and intelligent setting forth of the true meaning 
of the words.’’ 

A heavy period has also been introduced to do the work in 
Chinese that the colon and semicolon do in English. This, it 
is hoped and believed, will help the reader to a clearer percep- 
tion of the relation between the different clauses. 

For the rest, it may not be without interest to mention 
that the first meeting of the Committee was held in Tengchow 
Fu, Shantung, in the autumn of 1898, eight years after the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference ; the last meeting was in Chefoo 
in 1906. In all, eight sessions were held, occupying two years 
and nearly eleven months, giving an average of about three 
months and a half each. The absence on furlough of two 
members of the Committee delayed the work a little more than a 

ear. | 
' Death claimed two members of the original Committee ; 
before the first meeting was held both Dr. Blodget and Dr. 
Nevius had passed away. © 

The version is now an aconmnatilead fact, and like all 
its predecessors, will stand or fall on its own merits. Many 
who like the conservative reader missed “the blessed semi- 
colon’’ in the English Revised Version, will miss a good deal 
with which they have been familiar in the old version. Some 
will read it from curiosity, while others will read it carefully with 
a view to test it as atranslation. Differing judgments will be 
passed upon it, varying according to competence and experience. 
But whatever may be its fate the revisers will retain the con- 
sciousness that they have given of their best to it and have 
faithfully done their utmost to put the Chinese reader in posses- 
sion of an accurate transcript of the sacred oracles. Their 
work has not been so much a revision as a retranslation. They 
have fully recognised the excellencies of the Peking version 
and have learned to admire the skill and ability displayed in it. 
At the same time they have not hesitated to recast what seemed 
to need recasting and to substitute translations for paraphrases. 
And now as it goes forth to circulate among the millions of 
this mighty land they can only pray the great Head of the 
Church to pardon its imperfections and blemishes and to use 
it as a means of making more fully known the unsearchable 
riches of His grace and mercy in Christ Jesus. To His holy 
name be all the peaiee and glory, world without end. 
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Missionaries and Chinese Officials. 


HE following circular letter addressed by the late British 
Minister, Sir Ernest M. Satow, G.C.M.G., in August, 
1903, to all H. B. M. Consular officers in China was, by 
the wish of the present Minister, Sir J. N. Jordan, published 
for general information in the Shanghai Dazly News for 1st 
November, 1906. It is now reprinted in the belief that it will 
be very welcome to many missionaries, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, who do not see the V.-C. Dazly News, but who 
regard the practice of missionaries dealing direct with Chinese 
officials in supposed cases of persecution, as being one distinctly 
injurious in its results to the Mission cause, and not infrequently 


subversive of the ends of justice. 


CIRCULAR. 


H. B. M. Legation, 
Peking, 31st August, 1903. 


Sir : Cases have come to my notice in which missionaries 
have addressed themselves directly to Chinese officials, either 
verbally or in writing, on behalf of their Chinese converts, 
instead of acting through the proper channel, which is one of 
H. M. Consuls or the head of H. M. Legation. © 

Such intervention, I presume, would be defended on the 
ground that some action has been taken in regard to the convert 
which is in violation of Article VII. of the Treaty of Tientsin. 

It is necessary, however, to point out that missionaries are 
not accredited agents of the British Government for the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty, and Article VIII. was not intended to confer 
upon missionaries any right of intervention on behalf of native 
Christians. 

I do not see any objection to a missionary addressing the 
local Chinese authorities directly on any matter affecting himself . 
personally, such as for instance a robbery that has been com- 
mitted at his house, or any similar private affair. 

If, however, a missionary has to complain on behalf of : 
himself that his teaching is interfered with, or that a Chinese 
preacher or convert has been interfered with or persecuted, his 
proper course is to lay the facts before the Consul of the district 
in which he resides, who after due examination will make such 
representation to the Chinese authorities as the case may require. 
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His Majesty’s Consuls are not authorized to delegate their — 


duties in this respect to missionaries. 

I have reason to know that this view is shared by the man- 
aging bodies of British Protestant Missionary Societies who carry 
on mission work in China, and I understand that it is accepted 
and acted on by most of the missionary bodies in China. 


The fact that a missionary or the convert on whose behalf a _ 


complaint is made resides at a distance from one of H. M. 
Consuls is not sufficient reason for the missionary taking upon 
- himself the duty of the Consul, and his intervention could only 
be justified when there was imminent danger of an extreme 
character threatening the safety of converts. | 

I have accordingly to request you to act upon what is laid 
down in this Circular, and to acquaint missionaries with its 
contents whenever it seems likely to be departed from. 

I am persuaded that if missionaries uniformly refrain from 
direct intervention on behalf of native Christians, and confine 
their action to representing to H. M. Consuls cases of actual 
persecution, such a course will redound to the preservation of 
peace between converts and non-converts, and to the spread of a 
genuine Christianity among the people of China. 

| } am, ete, 
(Sgd.) ERNEST SATOW. 


Educational Department. 


REv. A. S. MANN, 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 


The Government and the Schools. 


relation of mission schools to the government has been 

prominent in the minds of foreign educators in China. 
Since the doing away with of the old system of Confucian 
examinations, the formation of the present Board of Education 
and the adoption of a plan for a system of graded schools for the 
Empire on lines similar to that of Japan, many have been hoping 
that it would be possible for mission schools to secure government 
registration, and by conforming their courses to the standards 
set by the government to secure for their pupils the certificates 
and degrees to be given to the graduates of the official schools. 


| Bie the whole of the past year the subject of the | 
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As the readers of these columns are aware, the Educational 
Asscciation has made a definite effort to secure these privileges, 
A committee of educators in and around Peking has been appoint- 
ed, with instructions to confer with Mr. Rockhill, the American 
Minister, who has kindly offered to cooperate in the move- 
ment, and through him to present their request to the Board of 
Education. 

This committee has prepared letters stating their case, 
which have been sent to the American and British Ministers in 
Peking; but up to the present time they have reported no 


definite answer, and from the recent actions of the government 


it is clear that only negative results have been obtained. 
The question, in fact, was clearly settled as regards the 


present policy of government by the decision of the Board of 


Education made last October and issued in response to the 


application made from Fukien for the registration of mission 


schools there. As quoted in the South China Journal of 
October 13th the decision was as follows :— 

- “The Board of Education in Peking has issued definite 
instructions to the effect that no mission or other schools 
controlled or established by foreigners will be allowed to be 
registered at the Board, nor recognition be vouchsafed to their 


graduates, on the ground that China does not wish to encourage 


foreign interference in her education, as it may have the effect 
of hindering the attainment of extra-territorial abolition.’? 

Since this rescript has been forwarded to the provinces it 
has proved a marked obstruction to the work of the mission 
schools in some quarters. Where the work is new and the 
schools of the foreigners have not already succeeded in establish- 
ing a reputation superior to the official schools, as they have 
no difficulty in doing when they have once had a chance to 
gain a foothold, there is a natural disinclination for parents to 
send their pupils to a school where the ultimate rewards of their 
efforts will apparently not be so great as in the official schools. 
The result is a serious injury to the work done by ants and 
efficient teachers in certain parts of the Empire. 

That this state of things is only temporary we may surmise, 
for it will not be possible for China to remain long in her 
present reactionary frame of mind. But it must be confessed. 
however that it looks at present as if nothing could be done 
in Opposition to the policy of the government. The only hope 
of assistance that the schools might have, would come through . 
diplomatic influence. But apart from the question of whether 
we would wish to have pressure brought to bear on the govern- 
ment by such means, it is more than doubtful as to whether we 
could get such assistance. The present policy of foreign 
powers toward China is one of inaction,—present treaty rights 
to be maintained, but no effort made to secure new rights. 
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China is to be given a space to work out her own salvation. 
If she abstains from violence toward the foreigners within her 
territory and does not disturb the peace of the world, she is to 
be let alone. That this policy isa good one few of us would 
deny. It is the one way of reducing the anti-foreign feeling 
of the empire, and it affords the one basis by which a true reform 
can come, i. e., a voluntary reform from inside, working 
through education and the gradual transformation of the — 
of the people. 

Since then diplomatic assistance is not to be called in, it seems 
as if there were nothing for us to do except to acquiesce patiently 
in the policy of the government and bide our time. ‘That there 
is absolutely no hope of our getting concessions from the present 
adininistration is proved conclusively by the recent action 
of the government toward education, especially in the founding 
of the new Confucian University in the province of Shantung. 
Apparently it is feared that by the abolition of the examina- 
tions the study of Confucius will be abandoned and reverence 
for the sage diminished. Hence a reaction against Western 
learning. We quote the following Imperial decree from the 
N.-C. Daily News of January 16, 1907, which shows the 
attitude of the government :— 

Decree in response to memorial from the Censor Chao Pin-lin, stating 
that in the studies taught in the schools and colleges of the Empire Chinese 
should hold chief place, while those of foreign origin should hold the 
subordinate position. Moreover the aim of these schools and colleges should 
be to teach the students loyalty to the Throne, reverence for the great sage 
Confucius, a love for things military and a striving for solid education. 
Especially should care be exercised in selecting the right kind of professors 
and tutors for the Confucian College at Ch‘ufou in Shantung province, and 
the Ministry of Education and —— Chih-tung, Viceroy of Hukuang, are 
. commanded to see to it. 


There is nothing, to be sure, of direct applicability to 
ourselves in this decree. But it shows clearly that the time has 
not yet come for mission schools to be considered as an integral 
part of the educational system .of the Empire ; and so, without 
government assistance, we must again take up earnestly our 
work of battering at the ignorance, blindness, and folly of this 


vast nation. 


Minutes of Executive Committee ‘of the Educational Association. 
Meeting held at the McTyiere Home, 12th October, 1906, at 5 p.m. Present : 
Dr. Parker, Chairman ; Dr. Pott, Rev. Messrs. Silsby and Cline, Miss Richardson, 


Profs. Cooper and Walker. 
The following names were added to the Committee on ‘‘ Governmental 


Recognition of Mission Colleges’? : The Rev. Drs. Cochrane and Headland, of 


Peking. 
Copies of the letters sent by the above Committee to the American and 


British Ministers in Peking were read. 
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A letter was read from R. J. Davidson, of the West China Educational 
Association, asking for information as to what had been done by our Committee 
on ‘‘ Governmental Recognition.’’ Secretary was instructed to reply. 

Miss Lizzie W. Varney, of Hinghwa boarding and day-school, Hinghwa, 
was proposed for membership in the Association. Miss C. I. Lambert, C. M.S. 
girls’ school, Foochow, was proposed for life membership in the Association. 
Dr. Pott reported favorably for the Publication Committee on Mr. Couling’s 
Zoology and also on Mrs. Arnold Foster’s Geography in Romanized Mandarin. 

The General Editor was instructed to get estimates on both of the above 
books. 

2,000 copies of Dr. Hayes’ ‘‘ Acoustics ’’ were ordered printed. 

Dr. Parker reported a new supply of wall charts on hand as follows : 
‘Anatomy and Physiology’’, ‘‘ Birds’’, ‘‘ Mammalia’’, ‘‘ Mineralogy.’’ 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. . 
M. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


7th 1906. 

Meeting held at the McTyiere Home at 5 p.m. 

Present: Dr. Parker, Chairman; Rev. Messrs. Silsby and Cline, Profs. 
Cooper and Walker. 

On motion, it was decided to ask Dr. Gilbert Reid to act as Director of the 
Book Exhibit in the place of the Rev. J. Whiteside, ‘ resigned.’ The Rev. L. B. 
Ridgely, of Boone Divinity School, Wuchang, was proposed for membership 
in the Association. | 

The price of the Dynastic Chart was set as follows:—Twenty cents ($0.20) 
apiece unmounted and sixty cents ($0.60) apiece mounted. New editions of 
the following were ordered:— 

2,000 copies Universal History (Sheffield.) 

1,000 ,, Mental Philosophy (Yen.) 

2,000 ,, Hand Book of Birds (Williamson. ) 
2,000 ,, Hand Book of Heat (Fryer.) 

2,000 ,, Hand Book of Mammalia (Williamson. ) 

An edition of 2,000 copies of Mr. Couling’s Zoology was ordered. An 
edition of 2,000 copies of Mrs. Foster’s Geography was ordered. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. | 
M. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


Teaching the Blind in China. 


BY A WORKER. 


6¢ HE Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society 

desire to include in the special efforts associated with. 

_ the Society’s Centenary in 1904, the preparation of 
Scriptures for the blind in many Oriental languages.”’ 

The foregoing words form the opening sentence in a | 
pamphlet issued in May, 1902, by the B. and F. B. S. The 
pamphlet is entitled ‘‘ Oriental Braille,’’ and contains an appeal 
to all interested in missionary work in Eastern. lands to see 
what can be done towards simplifying and, as far as possible, 
harmonizing the various adaptations of the Braille system for 
teaching the blind to read. 
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Four years have passed since the pamphlet was issued, but 
while considerable progress has been made in the matter in 
India, the subject has so far not received from workers in China 


the athenhioes which it would seem to deserve. Considerable 


correspondence has, however, taken place during the past year 
with regard to the preparation of what might be called a 
‘* Standard”’ Mandarin Braille. ‘The present article is written 
to invite criticism and solicit suggestions from workers in the 
Mandarin-speaking area with regard to the matter. 


It will be known to most “that ‘‘ Braille’’ is a system of 


raised dots; the signs consisting of varying combinations of 
raised points in an oblong space. The number or position of 
the dots vary in each case, but the space allotted to each sign is 
always the same size. 

Three different methods have been followed in using Braille 
signs to represent Chinese sounds—the numeral, the alphabetic 
and the syllabic, or initial and final plan. 

The latter is the method used in the Hankow school for 
the blind and in the scheme presented here, which was only 
started on finding that the Hankow system is strictly colloquial 
and so useful over only a limited area. It is hoped that this 
new adaptation of an old principle will prove useful in any 
district where Mandarin is spoken. 

The scheme is a new one. Those who have tried it believe 
in it, but they are as yet very fewin number. This fact has one 
advantage—it is not yet too late to make alterations and improve- 
ments. In forming the system advice was sought from all who 
were known to be engaged i in work for the blind in China ; there 
may be many others, either with or without previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, who may be able to send valuable advice. 

The systein consists of eighteen initial and thirty-six final 
signs ; the sound of each being indicated by a Chinese character. 
As an aid to memory these signs have seen arranged in pairs, 
triplets or sets of four ; similar signs being, as far as possible, 
used for similar sounds. In all sets of four similar signs the pupil 
learns the signs by a square at a time, beginning always at the 
top left hand corner and following the order indicated by 
- numbers I, 2, 3, 4 in the accompanying sheet of sigus. 

Having mastered the code the pupil learns to combine 
initials and finals into words. Sound sheets are prepared with 
like initials in the same line and like finals in the same column. 
The sound of each combination is written in Chinese character 
above the Braille word, so that while the pupil is fingering any 
word he is at the same time pointing to the character which 
gives its sounds. By the help of these sheets any Chinese who 
can read can help teach the blind pupil who, by following the 
sound of the native character, will get the pronunciation of 
every word as it is _—! in his own district. 
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The teaching throughout being done from the native 
character the system is wholly independent of Romanization. 
For the convenience of foreign workers, however, there is in the 
margin of the sound-sheets a setting both of C. I. M. and standard 
Romanized. Owing to the limited number of Braille signs 
available the number of initials and finals used is somewhat less 
than in the Romanized systems. Braille equivalents are given 
for all the sounds required, though a few-of the distinctions 
observed in Romanized spelling have perforce been omitted. 

Ruhsheng characters are indicated by a single dot placed in 
the space immediately following the character ; this dot takes the 
place of final h. Marks for the other tgnes can be used if desired. 

There are Braille equivalents given in the sound-sheets for 
our 440 sounds; the ruhsheng characters given in a supple- 
mentary sheet increase the number of sound forms to over 530. 
Mr. Murray’s Numeral System gives but 408, the Hankow 
system not more than 300. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the system are :— 

I. It is independent of Romanization, though capable of 


_adaptation to existing Romanized systems. 


2. By means of the sound-sheet the system can be taught 
by any Chinese who knows character. 

3. By means of native character in teaching correct pro- 
nunciation is secured in districts with wide differences of 
dialect. 

4. Less space, less labour, less time is required in writing 
and in teaching than is needed in the best possible alphabetic 
system. 

5. The signs are arranged in a way that is a great help 
to memory. 

6. A considerable increase in the number of sounds 
represented should fit it for a wider field of usefulness than that 
open to the Peking and Hankow systems. | 

Lesson sheets will be forwarded to any who may wish to 


them. 


Will anyone who can help by suggestions or criticisms 
communicate either through the pages of the CHINESE 
RECORDER or direct through Rev. G. H. Bondfield, endorsing 
letters ‘* Braille’’? 

Surely the fact that there are probably some half million 
blind in China, and that the Bible Society is anxious to print 
books to meet their need, demands that some careful and . 
thorough discussion should take place as to the form which the 
proposed new system should take. 

Will those who do not feel they can help in any other way 
pray that the year which marks the centenary of mission work 
in China may see a forward movement in work for those who 
in a double sense ‘‘ sit in darkness and the shadow of death’? 
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In the accompanying copy of code the black dots represent 
the raised points of the sign, the dashes serve to show their 


position in the group of six. 
Some of the other codes in use are given with a few notes, 
so that their seatures may be understood. 


Syllabic Systems. 
TS‘INCHEO INITIAL AND FINAL SCHEME. 


Initials. 


Be 


Finals. 


- 


AS 
Ro Bs 3 = 

JAK ee ge 


The system aspires to represent ‘‘ T‘ung-hsing ’’? Mandarin. 
The full list of combinations contains 443 sounds with an 
additional list of 90 ruh-sheng characters. Other tones can 
be marked or not at will. 

S. John ii. 25 requires 121 dots. 


* Numbers indicate order followed in all sets of four similar sounds. 
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HANKOW INITIAL AND FINAL SYSTEM. 
A= Bets 
me Ae A 


Be 


The system is adapted to Hankow colloquial. The full 
list of combinations contains only 291 sounds. Ruh-sheng 
characters are not distinguished in any way. 


S. John ii. 25 in this system requires 162 dots. 


Alphabetic System. 


‘ORIENTAL BRAILLE.’’ 


ba es 

hg; i l= 

ns 0 & qs rss 
72 (is 


S. John ii. 25 requires 199 dots. 


e- 

ase 

| as on jp 

— we 

| 

e- 
Finals. 
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Mr. Burns’ modified alphabetic scheme (Mandarin). 


Dig Che FR He Ge Ke 
Se Ds TS 
Tss at es if o& 
uz of wE is og be 


S. John ii. 25 requires 143 dots. 


Alphabetic writing in Braille signs requires a lot of space. 
The spelling is difficult for Chinese to acquire ; as the finger of 
the blind deals with only one sign at a time, words cannot be 
learned on the initial and final plan as sighted pupils learn 


Romanized. 


Numeral System. 
PEKING SYSTEM. 


1=£ 8s: 48% 
8&6 of 


S. John ii. 25 requires 143 dots. 


The system is adapted to the Peking dialect. The 408 
sounds used in that dialect are numbered, and the number 
only is written; the pupil has to memorize the list of sounds 
with the number attached to each. Tones are indicated in a 
way which is ingenious, but somewhat difficult to explain to 
the Chinese pupil. 

The systems in use in Formosa, Canton, Hongkong, Amoy 
and Foochow are all alphabetic in form; some full spelling, 
some slightly modified. 

Two principles are regarded as of first importance in 


forming a Braille code. st. ‘‘The principle of least labour,’ 
which requires that the signs having fewest dots should be 
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used to represent the most frequently recurring sounds or letters, 
2nd. ‘*The principle of semzlar sounds having s¢mzlar signs.” 
This proves a great help to memory. For the first, see the 
accompanying sheet of Braille for the differing number of dots 


required in writing the same verse of Scripture; for the second, 


the couplets of sounds connected with sets of similar signs in — 


the Ts‘incheo schenie. 


Correspondence. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: MARTYRS’ 
MEMORIAL, 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: - As the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Hall in Shanghai ap- 
proaches completion, when tablets 
will be erected with all the names 
of the Chinese (and foreign) 
Christians who died by violence 


during the Century of Missions, 


other years as well as 1900, a 
list as complete as possible of 
all these is urgently called for. 
I have written to a number of 
individuals who are asked to 
furnish these lists, but very 
likely some others may have 
easier access to sucli lists in each 
mission. Let them send me a 
copy as soon as possible. Besides 
these, the Conference Volume 
refers to other native Christians 
who died by violence in other 
parts of China and at different 
times. Let those who can supply 
such names, with particulars, 
please do so. Those who fail to 
do what they can promptly may 
find that their lists are too late. 


D. MACGILLIVRAY, 
Hon. Secretary of Martyrs’ 
Memorial Committee. 


44 Boone Road, Shanghai. 


AN EARLY WORKER FOR CHINA. 
Zo the Editor of 
‘* THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Robert Morrison’s 
name will be constantly on our 
lips this year. No one would 
‘wish to take from him any of 
the praise which rightly belongs 
to him as the first Protestant 
missionary to China. Yet it may 
not be amiss to call to mind an- 
other name of one who worked 
for China even earlier. ) 

Twenty years ago the Mission 
Press used to publish an annual 
list of missionaries in China, and 
further inclnded a list of names 
in chronological order ; the first 
entry being ‘‘ 1799, English Bap- 
tist Mission, J. Marshman.”’ 

No doubt this is in one sense 
a mistake, as Marshman never 
came to China at all ; 1799 being 
the date of his arrival in India; 
but when Morrison landed in 
China Marshman was already 
at work on the Chinese language 
in Serampore. His teacher was 
a Christian Armenian born in 
China. By 1822 the whole Bible 
was translated into Chinese and 
printed complete in 1823 at the 
Serampore Press from moveable 
metal type, a most extraordinary 
performance under all the cir- 
cumstances, and one which 
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should make his name ever hon- 
oured among us. Both these 
heroes of the faith began their 
work for China in the same year, 
and Marshman, working far 
away, at the greatest disadvant- 
age, should not be wholly forgot- 
ten in this Centenary celebration. 


Yours sincerely, 


MANDARIN ROMANISATION. 


Zo the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: May I call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the fact 
that there isa misprint in the list 
of publications in the Standard 
Mandarin Romanisation which 
was included as an inset in your 
last issue. ‘The price of ‘‘ Yesu 
Giao Wen-dah’’ (Mrs. Nevius’ 
Catechism) should be printed six 
cents and not sixty cents. 

I would also say that the mis- 
sionaries of the Swedish Mission 
at Siangyang, via Hankow, have 
issued their catechism, ‘‘ Fuh-yin 
Giao Ruh-men Wen-dah”’ in the 
Standard Romanised at the price 
of six cents per copy. 

Mrs. Arnold Foster requests 
me to add that the ‘ Simple 
Geography ’’ which is advertised 
as having been prepared by her 
should not be so advertised. 
Mrs. Foster has simply abridged 
Sparham’s ‘‘ Political 
for Beginners ’’. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


WUSUEH, KIUKIANG. 
POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


DEAR SiR: The other day in 
talking with a scientific friend, I 
was struck by his earnestness in 
praising Pope’s Essay on Man. 
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My friend has such a knowledge 
of life, and is so clear and decid- 
ed in his thought, that I could 
not forget the judgment he had 
given. He returned to the sub- 
ject again, ‘‘ The poem is full of 
worldly wisdom and worth get- 
ting by heart.’’ It occurred to me 
might not the idea be of service 
to us in connection with Anglo- 
Chinese schools for the Chinese. 
They may not always be inclined 
for direct Biblical teaching. But 
in the Essay on Man sublime 
views are beautifully expressed 
in very choice English. The 
student could thus have his mind 
enlarged, purified, and elevated. 
May I venture to submit this 
matter to the mind of those who 
have control of Anglo-Chinese 
schools. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. SADLER. 


HIAO KAN LEPER ASYLUM. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER. 


DEAR SiR: Will you permit 
me to bring before your notice 
the claims of our work among 
lepers. 

We have here, within forty- 
five miles of Hankow, in connec- 
tion with our Medical Mission, 
a Leper Home. It is the only 
Leper Refuge in Central China. 
The poor suffering lepers come to 
us from all parts, at all times, 
and as a result our wards are 
The prices of food, 
clothing and every other neces- 
sity have gone up so much dur- 
ing the past year that we find our- 
Our ordinary 
working funds were exhausted 
months ago. The demands made 
upon us in connection with this 
work are of course many, but - 
just now the financial bu:den is 
the most pressing. We naturally 
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shrink from turning any leper 
away, for we realise that, 
“‘ He, laid beside our gate, is Lazarus; 
See him, or see him not, he still is 
there, 
Hungry and thirsty, sore and sick, 
and kare.’’ 
The Hankow Daily News 
in its issue of December 24th, 
1906, had a long account of eur 


Home, and any subscriptions or 
gifts which friends, native or 


foreign, may send there on our 
behalf, will reach the Rev. Ber- 
nard Upward, London Mission, 
Hankow, who has also kindly 
undertaken to receive subscrip- 
tions. | 

Surely we cannot allow these 
poor fellows ‘‘ without the camp’’ 
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to want, when we have the where- 
withal to give them; nor can we 
be like those who heard the cry, 
‘*Room for the Leper!’’ And aside 
they stood— | 
Matron and child and pitiless man- 
hood—all 
Who met him on his way—and let 
him pass.”’ 
On behalf of the lepers, I 
remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


HENRY FOWLER, 


Physician and Surgeon in Charge. 


All donations will be acknowl- 
edged in the columns of the 
Hankow Daily News. 


Medical Missions a Means of Revelation. 


An Open Letter to Dr. Christie, Moukden, by the Rev. James Webster. 
(Concluded from p. 49, January number.) 


I have spoken thus at length 
of revelation, because I imagine 
that, just as the apostles of the 
New Testament were the natural 
successors of the prophets of the 
Old and all of them reflectors of 
the glory of God as seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, so the mo- 
dern missionary is in his measure 
their natural successor. For the 
last end of all our missionary work 
is the same as that of the apostles 
and prophets of old—to bring the 
light of God to those who sit in 
darkness. Missionaries, however 
unworthy they may be, are the 
servants of God, just as were the 
holy men of old whom God used 
in sundry times and divers man- 
ners to speak in times past to the 
fathers. They have been called 
to carry to the uttermost ends of 
the earth the revelation as made 
by the prophets and perfected 
by Christ in His glorious person, 


in His Word, and in His works. 
The revelation is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever, in 
its height and depth passing 
knowledge, ever unfolding fresh 
wonders of divine grace to those 
who search. And the methods 
of the revealing while in form 
they may differ in each succeed- 
ing age, will be essentially the 
same. In the olden times mis- | 
sionary work was carried on in 
deed and in truth, in marvelous 
manifestations of divine mercy, 
as well as in word and doctrine. 
And surely modern mission work 
must be carried on in the same 
way if we would be the true. 
successors of the old time mis- 
sionaries. 

And what was deemed neces- 
sary by the Redeemer cannot 
surely be disregarded by the 
redeemed. If the Lord and 
Master used the healing art asa 
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part of His ministry to bring 
light to those that sit in darkness 
surely the servant cannot afford 
to dispense with it. 


Therefore to my way of think- 


ing medical missions must be 
regarded as a divine institution, 
as being embodied within the 
divine command, and must be 
used by the church of Christ as 
a means of revelation, and in- 
tegral essential part of her mis- 
sionary work in the world and 
absolutely necessary to the ful- 
filling of Christ’s command, ‘Go 


ye and disciple all nations.’ 


From this view of medical 
missions certain things follow. 

(1). And first of all it goes 
without saying that the true 
medical missionary will be a 
man of God, at once a prophet 
and a priest. He will be a man 
filled with holy zeal for God and 
in spiritual sympathy with God’s 
purpose of grace towards man- 
kind as were the prophets of old. 
And at the same time he will be 
a man full of sympathy with 
men, one who can be tvuched 
with a feeling of their infirmities. 
He will be a man called of God 
to this ministry by an inward 
spiritual call and sent forth by 
the church fully ordained to 
minister in the things of God to 
those who sit in darkness. The 
whole question of the ordination 
of the medical missionary has 
been warped by the narrow view. 
of his function. 

(2). It follows also that the 
medical missionary must have 
the very best training the schools 
can afford, and the most com- 
plete equipment science can give, 
in order that he may worthily 
fulfil his high calling as a minis- 
ter of God to men. All theories 
of a limited medical and surgical 
training, small and_ partially 
equipped hospitals, are begotten 
of the narrow view of the med- 


ical missionary and are incon- 
sistent with the fact that he, in 
his medical work, is a minister 
of the Gospel of grace. 

(3). Further, inasmuch as 
the healing of the sick, according 
to the view I have been trying 
to expound, must be regarded 
not as an accessary to, but an 
integral part of, the ministry of a 


’ gracious God to man, it follows 


that medical missions ought to 
be protected and that the church 
should not identify itself with 
dispensaries or other so-called 


-medical institutions worked by 


imperfectly equipped natives or 
others, unless such institutions 
are under the immediate direction 
and control of duly accredited 
inedical missionaries. 

(4). ‘lhe question of patients 
paving for treatment or medicines 
is one which never would have 
been asked if this high ideal of the 
function of the medical missionary 
had been more generally regarded. 
To ny mind it is not at all a ques- 
tion of whether the patient would 
or would not more appreciate what 
is done for him if a charge were 
made. Possibly some would, 
probably some would not. Neither 
is it a question of raising funds 
for medical missionary expenses 
locally and thus relieve the home 
churches of the burden. That 
of course is a consummation to 
be devoutly wished by every- 
body and should be aimed at as 
much as possible. But the ques- 
tion is whether the work of the 
medical missionary 1s or is not 
an-integral part of the gracious 
Gospel of God. If you do not so 
regard it, if you look upon it 
simply as a bribe to. bring 
people about you so that you 
or some one else may open 
your mouth and speak to them, 
then you are at liberty to charge 
if you like. May your income 
meet your expenses, and if there 
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is anything over remember the 
poor. Only do not look for 
subscriptions from grateful pa- 
tients thereafter. | 

But if you are, as I fervently 
believe you to be, a man called 
of God to minister as a medical 
missionary in the Gospel of His 
Son, as much as any man is who 
holds forth that Gospel in word, 
then I hold that to make a 
charge, however small it be, is 


a mischievous missionary heresy, | 


and the smaller the charge the 
more mischievous and debasing 
to your high and holy calling, 
rendering the grace of God 
through you of little or no effect. 
You may indeed reasonably hope 


and expect that many who have 


been blessed as to their bodies 
through you will come back 
again, and you may even com- 
plain in grief of spirit as did 
our blessed Lord Himself— 
‘Were there not ten cleansed 
but where are the nine?’ ‘He 
that goeth forth bearing precious 
seed will doubtless come again 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ And just in the mea- 
sure in which your work becomes 
fruitful as a means of the highest 
blessing to those ‘ who sit in dark- 
ness’ will your coffers be filled 
with the free-will offerings of 
grateful men and women, who 
have not only been healed in 
body, but whose hearts have 
been made tender by touch with 
the divine. 

(5). If medical missions are 
an integral part of the Christian 
missionary enterprize, it follows 
that there must be the most abso- 
lute union between what we call 
the work of the clerical and that 
of the medical missionary. Too 
often in the past there has been a 
cleavage ; sometimes amounting 
to a sort of mutual antagonism 
between the two For this state 
of things clerical missionaries 
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cannot be held blameless. Per- 
haps it is because we have been 
cumbered with much serving 
and have not had the time, how- 
ever much inclined we may have 
been, to lay ourselves along our 
medical brethren, and give to 
the world practical demonstration 
that the work is one. In many 
cases it has arisen from the mis- 
chievous narrow view of medical 
missions that they are a mere 
temporary expedient and not a 
necessary or vital part of foreign 
missionary enterprize. Nor are 
medical missionaries free from 
blame. They, too, have had so 
much to do that they have not 
had the time to interest them- 
selves, or share as they might, 
in the work of their fellow- 
clericals. Sometimes, too, there 
has been the fear lest the clerical 
element should in some mvysteri- 
ous way invade the medical pre- 
serve. A few years agoa clerical 
missionary at a mission station 
in North China suggested to his 
medical colleague that in order 
to identify the different branches 
of the work they might have a 
combined Sabbath evening service 
in the hospital waiting room. 
It was of course a most encourag- 
ing helpful meeting, but after a 
few weeks it was abruptly stop- 
ped. ‘The kerosene oil bill of 
the hospital was too heavy!’ 
so it was said. Be the blame 
whose it may the fact is there 
—a deplorable one. And if our 
high ideal of medical missions 
is the true one, this breach or 
seeming breach must be healed. 
How? Simply by our working 
not separately but unitedly. This, 
can be done all the time and in 
many ways and no one’s interests 
be allowed to suffer. The clerical | 
missionary will feel it'to be his 
duty and privilege to go anu 
speak to the patients in the wait- 
room from day to day, or as often 
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as he can, and the medical mis- 
sionary will hail him with un- 
bounded pleasure, and in the 
intervals of sounding patients 
will breathe a prayer that his 
clerical brother may get some 
message to the people who wait. 
On the other hand, the medical 
missionary will feel it to be his 
duty and privilege to go to the 
street chapel at regular intervals 
and dispense medicines there. 
His clerical brother will of 
course go along with him, and 
while the one man of God in the 
inner room, coat off, arms bare, 
and his whole sanctified soul in 
his work, does his best to grapple 
with death, the other man of 
God in the outer room, his heart 
moved with compassion for his 
suffering brothers before him, 
will be preaching as he has 
seldom preached in that street 
chapel before. And the crowd 
will return to their homes saying : 
‘‘We have seen strange things 
to-day. One man healed our ills 
and another man spoke words of 
grace tous. The blind received 
their sight and the lame walked, 
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the sick were healed and the 
poor had the Gospel preached to 
them. Surely the Kingdom of 
God has come nigh unto us.” 
And the two men of God will 
return home, weary but glad; 
their hearts uplifted with the 
joy of fellowship with Christ in 
the work of realising His gracious 
purpose among the children of 
men. Thus and thus only will 
be realised the grand unity of the 
Christian missionary enterprize, 
and the world will.the more 
easily know that both the 
clerical and the medical mission- 
aries have come at the bidding 
of one great Master—Jesus—and 
that the end and aim of each is 
to make Him known, whom to 
know is life eternal. Thus will 
it seem ‘as if the apostolic age 
had indeed returned, and the 
companions of Jesus come to life 
again, showing to the people of 
China as long ago they showed 
to the dwellers in Jerusalem the 
Son of Man as He was in word 
and deed and way. And it is 
the Son of Man they need to 
know.’ 


Bishop Hoare. 


18th September, 1906. 


*T was not with fiery steeds, nor car of flames 
As prophet old, he left this transient realm ; 
But like the ancient seer, he was not found : 
For God him took amidst the tempest wild ; 
And no man knows the place his body lies 
Till that great day when earth and sea shall yield 
Their Dead. Though riding on the stormy wind 
The angel hosts him bore to God’s own throne, 
_ With gentle hands, his spirit hushed and quiet ; 


And soft shall be his rest. 


One moment storm, 


And raging, howling winds and giant waves; 
The strife for life ; the battling with grim Death: 
The next a heavenly calm and God’s own peace; 
For so He brings them to His Hav’n of Hope. 
Safe anchored in those blissful realms of joy, 
What recks it where his saintly head is laid: 
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Or pillowed on the surging wave, or dropped 

To rest on sunny beach, or grassy slope. 

Oh! mourn not then that in the midst of work, 
In all his manhood’s sturdy prime and strength, 
God took him thus, surrounded by the men 

He trained and led into their heathen land 

To teach the truths he loved so well and long : 
His chosen work as long as life should last, 
Pursued midst cloud and light, midst joy and grief, 
Oh! lift your eyes and pierce the closed veil 

With vision strong, by Faith and Hope sustained, 
And see him lead his chosen band to Him, 
Redeemed from sin and idols’ hateful thrall, 

As precious in His sight as jewels rare, 

Most fitly set in golden crown of king. 

His life was spent to spread the truth abroad 
’Midst darkest haunts of sin and death and woe. 
Oh! Thou, Who gav’st him strength to do Thy work 
To us, we pray, give equal grace to do 

Whate’er our task, with all our soul and strength; 
To serve Thee well; to help our fellow-men ; 

And leave the world the better for our lives 

Thus spent in service of our God and Man. 


J. Dver BALLS 


Editorial Comment. 


WE regret that the pressure 
in other departments has made 
it necessary to postpone our 
Book Table reviews and ac- 
knowledgments, as well as Mis- 
sionary News, until next issue. 

Among the items in this 
number we would draw special 

attention to the 

conclusion of Mr. 
 Baller’s notes on 

the revision of the Mandarin 
New Testment. This important 
work is now in the press. We 
are glad to be able to say that 
the High Wén-li Union Ver- 
sion is also completed and the 
printing practically finished. 
The grateful thanks of the 
whole missionary body should 
be rendered to those who work- 
ed so faithfully, aud in our 


acknowledgment of service we 
must not forget the Chinese 
writers:who have also laboured 
nobly. We understand that 
among the Mandarin transla- 
tors, one writer died after 
twelve full years of service. 
We need hardly bespeak care- 
ful study by the missionary 
body of these books on their 


appearance. Naturally all 
criticisms should be of a speci- 
fic nature. 


WE have mentioned before, 
with approval, the attitude of 
Bold the Editor of the 
Speaking South China Daily 
Journal, a_ native 

paper published in Shanghai, 
but having a page of English 
matter in each issue. He is 
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straightforward, whether in 


denunciation of official corrup- - 


tion among the Chinese or the 
unwarranted aggressiveness of 
1 foreigners. While asking for 
@ proper recognition of the 
capabilities of the better class 
of Chinese—or perhaps we 
should say the ‘‘ foreign edu- 
cated young men’’ of China— 
claiming: that they could fill 
many positions of trust which 


are now withheld from them by - 


Sir Robert Hart, what could 
be stronger, even from a for- 
eigner, than his description of 
‘*Chinese officials and gentry”’ 
as ‘* without experience, with- 
out practical knowledge, and 
without executive ability.’’ 
This, to be sure, in regard to 
their inefficiency in dealing 
with the famine problem, but 
yet as applying to them, and 
in a much 
manner, in regard to all their 
political life. 


* * * 


Ir must be intensely dis- 


heartening to any well wisher 

of China to witness 
the constant stream 

of memorials and 
impeachments which go up to 
Peking. Scarcely does a man 
begin to manifest ability and a 
desire for the good of the 
country, like Yuan Shi-kai, 
for example, than a host of 
Censors and officers begin to 


send in their insinuations and- 


seek by every means pos- 
sible to destroy the influence 


and blacken the character of 
and _ ablest. 


even the _ best 
There are always cliques and 
parties who know they can 
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ride into position only over the 
prostrate forms of those who 
now hold the reins of power, 
and it matters not to them 
whether those that hinder them 
are the best of their kind; they 
themselves desire power and 
influence, and nothing is amiss 
so long as they may attain their 
ends. The great question is, 
Will the foreign educated 
young man discard the corrupt 
old and give China and the 
world something better ? It is 
evident the editor thinks they 
would if they had the chance, 
and he. instances a few good 
illustrations. We hope they 
would, but as yet we believe 
there are very few among them 
who are fitted for the great 
and arduous tasks which are 


set before them in the trans- 


formation of China. Too 
many of the young men are 
imbued with the 
idea of revolution, and while a 
revolution it will be when 
finally it is effected, yet it 
should be a peaceful one, and 
wiil require great wisdom and 
patience in those who are to 
bring it about. Our hopes are 
certainly with the young and 
foreign educated, but, alas, we | 
fear they have but a faint con- 
ception of what is expected of 
them, or of how to attain it. 


* * * 


IN our January issue we 
began, and in this number con- 


clude, an open 


— Christie, by Rev. 
James Webster. Much of it 
has our hearty approval, but 


we are surprised that part of it 
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has not called forth the em- 
phatic disapproval of his medic- 
al confréres. We refer parti- 
cularly to paragraph (4) where 
he strongly condemns the idea 
of ‘‘patients paying for treat- 
ment or medicines.’’ We 
opine that the great majority 
of the medical fraternity in 
China would disagree with 
this sentiment. A like prin- 
ciple would prevent the receiv- 
ing of money for books and 
tracts. It sounds well, this 
‘freely giving,’’ but we think 
the almost universal concensus 
of missionaries is now against 
the giving away of books and 
tracts. When mission work 
first began in China it was 
customary to give them away 
in ‘large numbers, largely be- 
cause there was no other way 
of disposing of them. Expe- 
rience, however, has seemed to 
prove the unwisdom of this 
plan, and it is now generally 
considered much better to make 
some charge, even if not the 
full value of the tract or 
book. Tracts thus bestowed are 
more appreciated and are prob- 
ably more likely to be read. 
Certainly we cannot endorse 
the following, and we think 
that missionaries’ generally 
would be in accord with us, 
‘“<’To make a charge, however 
small it be, is a mischievous 
missionary heresy, and the 
smaller the charge the more 
mischievous and debasing to 
your high and holy calling, 


rendering the grace of God — 


through you of little or no 
effect.’ We can but wonder 
what Dr. Christie — of 
this sentence. 
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THE eyes of the world are 
being turned to the dreadful 
famine which is rag- 
».. 
and which will 
continue to rage for 
several months to come in 
North Kiangsu and Anhwui 
provinces. ‘To cope with such 
a famine might well tax the 
energies and resources of the 
wealthiest and best organized 
government, but China, with 
her lack of facilities and the — 
proverbial helplessness of her 
officials on such an occasion, 
whilst doing much in a way, 
does most of it in a wrong 
way, and the results among 
the famine-stricken will be 
disastrous in the extreme. 
Two Committees have been 
formed: the first of mission- 
aries, called the North Kiangsu- 
Anhwui Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at 
Chinkiang ; and the other the 
Central China Famine Relief 
Committee, composed of mer- 
cl.antsand missionaries, foreign- 
ers and Chinese, located at 
Shanghai. Both these Com- 
mittees have been and are 
hard at work, and will be able 
to accomplish much ; but where 
millions are involved, scattered 
over so great an area of country 
and with such woeful lack of 
transportation facilities, the 
difficulties are well nigh in- 
superable, and only a fraction 
of the suffering and want can 
be relieved. 
URGENT appeals have been 
to England and the 
United States, and 
a generous response 
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cablegrams have also been 
sent to the various Mission So- 
cieties and funds have begun 
to be sent in response; one 
Society having cabléd $2,200 


gold almost immediately. 


The missionaries in the famine 
districts are devoting them- 
selves most energetically to 


doing all they can to meet the. 


calls upon them, and we doubt 
not that if more help is need- 
ed, a call for volunteers would 
call forth quite a number that 
would gladly go and _ help. 


We understand that sixty thou- 


sand bags of flour have been 
sent by the Shanghai Com- 
mittee, but it will be some 
time before they can arrive, 
and it is gathered from tele- 
grams and other sources that 
there is almost absolutely no 
grain to be had, even for 
money, in all that region. It 
it fearful to contemplate the 
suffering that will inevitably 
be felt in spite of every effort 
for relief, and the death roll 
will probably mount up into 
the millions. 
* 


OvR readers will be interest- 
ed in a communication from 
regard Dr. 
Marshman’s_ early 
labours for China. We have 
headed this letter ‘‘An Early 
Worker For China,’’ thus in- 
dicating why we celebrate a 
Morrison Centennial instead of 


a Marshman ; Dr. Morrison be-. 


ing the first worker zz China. 
In addition to the facts men- 
tioned in our correspondent’s 
letter, we may say that Joshua 
Marshman was born in Wilt- 
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shire in 1768 (Dr. Morrison 
was born in 1782); in May, 
1799, he was set apart to mis- 
sion work in connection with 
the Baptist Missionary Society, 
sailing for India the same 
month. The completed trans- 
lation of the entire Scriptures 
into Chinese speaks volumes 
for his perseverance and whole- 
hearted devotion to the work. 
He also prepared a translation 
of the works of Confucius and 
two other books in connection 
with the Chinese language. 
* * * 


THE thoughts suggested by 
Dr. Marshman’s noble work 
for China and Dr. 

Saintly 
Weterans, interesting 
reminiscences of the 
hardships experienced in the 
early beginnings of mission 
work in China and the self- 
effacement involved, make us 
wish that someone would give 
us biographies, helping us to 
understand the trials and dis- 
couragements of these early 
workers. We regret that pressure 
on our space in this issue 
prevented us from mentioning 
some of the early conditions in 
Canton as remembered by Dr. 
Graves. The missionaries then 
lived in native houses; some 
of them in rooms over ware- 
houses where tea and matting 


~ were packed for export. 


Just the other day, while 
looking over one of the late 
Dr. James Hamilton’s works, 
published in 1874, we found a 
reference to David Sandeman, 
which made us anxious to 
know more of that devoted 
spirit. On looking into the 
matter we found he was a 


SP 
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‘brother of Mrs. George Barbour, 


who with her husband helped 
to lay the foundation of the 
English Presbyterian Mission 
work in China. Sandeman 
arrived in Amoy in 1856, and 
died July, 1858. We under- 
stand that he was naturally of 
a sombre temperament, but 
when it pleased God to reveal 
to him the Saviour, there was 
a total leansformation. In Dr. 
Hamilton’s book lying before 
us, we read :— 

The night when he was dying of 
cholera at Amoy a friend asked him, 
‘“Have you any pain?’’ and he an- 
swered, ‘‘ The only pain I have known 
since I knew Jesus Christ is SIN,’’ 
‘‘Have you any message to your 
friends?’’ ‘Teil them it was only 
last night the love of Jesus came 
rushing into my soul like the waves 
of the sea, SO that I had to cry, Stop, 
Lord, it is enough. Oh the height 


and depth, and length. and breadth 
of the love of Jesus! and I was con- 


_ Strained to cry out: 


‘All too long have we been parted. 
Let my spirit speed to His,’’ 


* * * 


OF course much valuable 
material will be found in the 
Conference historic- 
al volume being 
prepared by Mr. 
MacGillivray, but with histories 
and particulars of stations, 
policies and statistics, not much 
room will be left for lives of 
the veterans. All engaged in 
such work are under great ob- 
ligations to Wylie’s M/emorzals 
of Protestant Mrsstonaries, 
published in 1867. A real 
service will be done to the 
whole missionary body by the 
continuance of this work. As 
Dr. Graves says (p. 90): 
‘*’'Times are changing and the 
conditions of the next fifty 
years will no doubt be very 
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different from those of the past. 
Principles, however, remain 
the same.’’ Not only are we 
performing a duty in honour- 
ing the memories of those who 
showed such self-denial, who 
laid foundations so deep, and 
built so strongly on them, but 
we derive great help and stimu- 
lus by learning something of 
the spirit which filled them 
and by realizing what they 
have accomplished. 
* * 


THE difficulty is, to find 
someone with time to prepare 
such a volume of in- 
Reading. records as the 

lives of these men. 
And after that, the difficulty 


would be to find the time to 


‘read it. Our valued contribu- 


tor, An Old Missionary (p. 78) 
says: ‘*‘He is a happy man 
who can catch old Father Time 
by the forelock.’’ Some would 
consider themselves happy if 
they could seize him by the 
hem of his garment as he 
sweeps by. Whilst emphasiz- 
ing the need of such biogra- 
phies, as we referred to above, 
we would draw attention to 
the Old Missionary’s remarks 
on reading, as well as to Dr. 
Graves’ utterances on the same 
subject. As Lamb says, there 
are books and books, and there 
are books which are not books 
at all. So that it is of the 
utmost importance to be care- 
ful in our choice of literature. 
In these days of high silver 
and low salaries, none of us 
are likely to emulate the friend 
who collected many volumes, 
all fine editions, but who died 
without having cut their leaves. 
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But now, when books are so 
cheap as to be within the reach 
of all, the most crowded mis- 
sion houseboat or the most 
cramped missionary study will 
have room for those books 
which are a survival of the 
fittest. As Petrarch says: ‘‘In 
return for all their service, 
they only ask for a corner of 
my humble habitation. . . For 
these friends are more delighit- 
ed by the tranquillity of retreat 
than with the tumult of so- 
ciety.’’ It is comparatively 
easy getting books from which 
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to make special study ; but if 
we appreciate and adapt Lord 
Brougham’s remark regarding 
education, ‘‘it is well to read 
everything of something and 
something of everything,’’ we 
shall have to resort to borrow- 
ing before we can get thie 
most casual acquaintance with 
‘‘everything.’’ This borrow- 
ing is a subject we cannot 
enter upon now, but we would 
lay stress upon the need of 
books, in these days when all 
sorts of things get on the 
nerves. 


~ 
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Conference Notes. 


By Rev. G. H. BonpFiELD, Honorary Secretary Faecutive Committee. 


Special Passage Rates.—In response 
to the Committee’s application the 
local Shipping Companies offer the 
following rates to missionaries attend- 
ing the Conference :— 


China Merchants’ S:..'°N. Co., 
Jardine, Matheson & Co (Indo-China 
S. N. Co), Butterfeld & Swire 
(China Navigation Co.) :-- 


‘* A further ten per cent. beyond the 
returns already allowed on certain 
lines. Where we do not at present 
grant special fares no reduction will 
be given. The extra ten per cent. will 
onlv be allowed on return tickets, 
and to missionaries who present to 
our agents a certificate that they are 


entitled to same by reason of their 


attending the Conference.’’ 


The Chinese Engineering and Min- 
ing Co.—to missionaries presenting 
Conference certificates :— 


Single. Return. 
Ching-wang-tao to Shanghai 
Peking $55 $80 


Melchers & Co. (North German 
Lloyd, Yangtze Line) :— 


Twenty percent. offsaloon passenger 
rates as per printed schedule (Ist 
January, 1905). Conference certificates 
must be presented to claim reduction. 


Arnhold, Karberg & Co.(Hamburg- 
America Yangtze Line) :— 


Twenty percent. offsaloon passenger 
rates as per printed schedule (ist 
July, 1904). | 
Geddes & Co. (Yangtze Line) :— 


‘‘A further reduction of ten per cent. 
on return tickets.’’ Conference 
certificates must be presented to claim 
reduction. 


Osaka Shosen Katsha 
Line) :— 


‘*Ten per. cent off present mission- 
ary rates. Conference certificates must 
be presented to claim reduction. ’’ 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Yangtze. 
apan and Hongkong Lines) and 
Racine Ackermann & Co. (Com- 
pagnie Astatique de Navigation) 

State that their rates are already 

lower than those of the other com- 

panies and that they can make no 
further reduction. 


The ‘‘ certificates ’’? referred to in the 
above paragraphs will be posted early 
in February to all delegates, ex-officio 
members of the Conference and visi- 
tors whose names are on the Comnmit- 
tee’s list Other missionaries who 
desire to attend the Conference should 
send an application with an addressed 
envelope to the secretary, 13 Kiusiang 
Road, Shanghai. The special rates 
will only be in force from April Ist to 
May 30th. Agents will cease the 


( Yangtze 
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issue when there is not sufficient time 
for passengers to reach, Shanghai on 
or before May 7th. 


Place of Meeting.—he Committee 
are now able to sav that, unless some 
unforeseen difficulty arises, the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the 
Conference will be held in the 
‘Martyrs’ Memorial Hall’ of the new 
Y. M. C. A. building in the Szechuen 
Road The Conference Executive 
Committee’s office, the Book Exhibit, 
cloak room, etc., will also as in the 
same building. 


(February, 1907. 


Special Meeting for Secretaries and 
Representatives vf Mission Boards.— 
In order to give visiting secretaries 
and others an opportunity of getting 
information on special points a ques- 
tion box will be provided, and as far 
as possible the questions found in the 
box will be answered at a_ special 
meeting on Saturday evening, May 4th. 


ACCOMMODATION. All enquiries 
with reference to accommodation 
should be addressed to Mr. George 
Howell, C. I. M., Shanghai, Secre- 
tary Accommodation Sub-Committee. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Hsu-chow-fu, Kiangsu, 9th Deceim- 
ber, to Rev. and Mrs. M. B. GRIKR, 
S. Pi M., a daughter (Elizabeth 
Hemphill). 

AT Soochow, 3rd Januarv, to Rev. and 
Mrs. PALMER C. DUBoSK, 5. P. M., 
a son, 

AT Chinkiang, roth January, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. WALKER, N. 
B. S., a son (Leslie Crewdson). 

AT Shanghai, 14th January, to Mr. 
and Mrs. ARTHUR RUGH Y. M.C. 
A., ason (Arthur Douglas). 

AT Moukden, 15th January, to Rev. 
nna mre W. H. U. F. C. 
S. M., a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

AT Hangchow, 19th December, Rev. 
Prrcy J. KinGand Miss A. DAvIks, 
both of the C. M.S 

AT Hangchow, 31st December, Mr. J. 
B. MILLER and Miss GRaCK E. 
BROOKING, both of C. I. M. 

AT Hankow, 18th January, Mr. HENRY 
BENN STEWART, C. C. R.T.S.. and 
Miss AGNES LILLIE COUSINS, M.D., 
L. Mis 

AT Shanghai, 23rd January, Dr. F. J. 
TOOKER and Dr. Marky E. FITCH, 
both of A. P. M. 


DEATHS. 

AT Melbourne, 17th November, Miss 
VIOLET LYLE, of the C. I. M., from 
tuberculosis. 

AT Shu-ting, Szechuan, 7th January, 
Mrs. ARTHUR POLHILL, I. M. 

At Shensi, fanuary, I. 4; 
BoLLInG, C. I. M., from 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGHAI :— 


December, Messrs. TOYNE 
and A. MARTY (ret.) and F. BLAIN, 
all for C. I. M. 


2nd January, Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
GAILEY and two children, ¥. M.C.A., 
Peking (ret.); Messrs. HOWARD RI- 
CHARDS and JOHN A. WILSON, for 
A P C.M., Wuchang ; Rey. and Mrs. 
W. A. MAIN and family (ret.), Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Lacy and dauchter 
(ret.) Rev. and Mrs. W. R. JOHNSON, 
Dr.J.H. BALDWIN. Misses A POWELL, 
W. L. Sroutr, I L. BrooKks, «all 
M E. M.; Mr. and Mrs. R. lL. Sun- 
KINS, F. F. M. 

7th Januarv, Mr.and Mrs. LEONARD 
WIGHAM and familw (ret Miss E. 
WARNER, for F. F. M.; Rev. WAR- 
STUAKT, S P.-M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. MippiKTON and familv 
(vet.}, for C. i 

16th Januarv, Mr and Mrs. J. A. 
C. 1. M. 

January, Messrs F.Gasskr, H. 
L. GEorG and K. W. SCHWEIZER, all: 
for C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


FROM SHANGHAI :— 


29th December, Rev. W. H. and 
Mrs. ALDIS, Niiss F. E. Pusser, all 
C. I. M., for England. 

3Ist December, Miss M. I. STEVEN- 
M.D., Miss Winson, both 
m., U.S A. 

7th January, Rev. and Mrs. GEORGE 
Hupson and family, S. P. M., for 
England, 

1Sth January, Dr. and Mrs. FE. M. 
& B. for U. A.,; 
Missés M, A. Fosrer and F, For- 
REST, C. M. M., for Canada. 

21st January, Miss M. A. BrERE, 
Ch. of Scotland Mis , for Scotland. 

24th January, Rev. W. MISKELLY, 
I, P. M., for England. 

25th January, Rev. WALTER JEN- 
NINGS, C, I. M., for England. 
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the elementary. facts of Geology, 


Hydrology, Meteorology and Natural History, 
Twentiern Century oF PoPutar Asraowomy.. 
of’ those books are: ‘publistied™ by W. A 
Johnston, the famous firm of map makers, Edinburgh and London. 
The translation has been accomplished by the staff of the University || = = | 
Translation under the superintendence of J. Darroch. 
Atlas: of Physical Geography. contains 24 colored map-plates, 
sine 13 by 11 inches. ‘The Atlas of Popular Astronomy contains 
colored of same size and a colored frontispiece. 
The text of the letterpress has been revised, by Sui- ching, 
Hanlin scholar and author of two popular histories. of. China. The 
style is clear, chaste Wénli, 
The maps in ‘the Geography have heen. reproduced by the Kinkedo: 
Printing Company, Tokio. The printing of the letterpress and of 
the beok is also by: this firm... 
‘The expense of reproducing these maps has been. very great; but the ake 
printers claim that their work is not inferior to the original by one of isa 
the best firms of livthographers i in Britain. | 
The Arias or Gzoorapny also contains two of the nates. 
in the maps—one English Chinese, the other Chinese-English. It is 
Gazeteer as well as an Atlas. The maps in the Atlas of Pupulac Pe 
Astronomy have been reproduced by the China Fetating Co., 
They are as per contract, equal tothe original. | 
The Asrronomy is‘ Popular.” The description of Eclipses, Sun-spots, 
Lonar Craters, etc,, is so clear and well illustrated that any Chinese |} (= 
average scholar must understand it. ‘These books are editions deluxe. 
|} Bound in cloth, with gilt ornamentation and lettering, they are ideal gifts | ae 


to give to a Mandarin or literary Chinese friend. Price $3.50 each. , ee 
An experiencéd publisher who asked the price said: * It, is too cheap ; 4 oa 
you could not buy a book like this for that price i in } London.” ; > Se 
Myers? Universal History. Cloth, gilt lettering 92.50. | 
Tables of Chinese Chronology from the Chou “Cloth 
The Wonderful Century, by Russel Wallace. Tilustrated 
History of Commerce in Europe. H. De B. Gibbins. 
Evolution, by Edward Clodd. Illustrated 40. 
Arithmetic (2 vols.). Tokio Normal School Text-book Series 
35 
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